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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New I ork. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of L 


New York, 138 Fifth 
South 1th Street 
Germany 


Avenue; 





to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 G. 


\LBERTO LAURENCE, 
55 East 18th Street 
rhe voice formed and developed 
taught; math d after the et Italian schools; 
2 bad voice ude good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic f the 
City of Ne Yor 
\ddress 1 West rzsth Street, New York 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
\ al Teacher 
NEW S DIO 3 Fifth Ave York 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
\RITONE 
\ e Cu Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hal vom 837 
Mail addres »1 West 86th Stre WwW ork. 
GEORGE M oppbigotoe 
oe : atte re and a 
te oncert 
Studio 251 F ifth p Seon 1€, Mo ndays and Thursdays 
Reside address 
417 West 23d Street York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY 


re i the Ho Commun 
sons and practice given on one 
n> t ype 1 1 es 
c i and r ng fb 
\ddress 19 West rt Street 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Director of the Vocal Department 


auer ( servatory of Music, 3 
Bertha Frobisher, 
soprar and many ott 





Brooklyn Stud 
Mme. OGDEN ¢ 


ITALIAN METH 


Ss | ; Fast th Street New 


Miss MARY 


\ r and Sole Exponent « 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of | 
R seau-Galin-Pa iris-Chevé 
ght Singing and ir Train ng.” 
yoi-2 Carnegie Ha 38 Lefferts Brooklyn 
luesdays poe Fridays 


DTH > 
ir Kk, JR., 
Vocal Instructi 
Permanent address: Carnegie Ha 
Addres rot lay 1 o (ctober 
3 Schmidt Building, 


MME. EUGENITI 
The Celebrated Prima 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, 


The Strathmore 


( t (rat Society, br 
(irga ir Ct aster 
. es’ Chur 
I ng, a 
( \ id t S 


Sol VIOLINIS 
ghe rs 
vy (d 
j En ble 
Ss g | Ave 


LAURA D. MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


39 East th Street 


Pianist 
PIANO NSTRUC 


Stud wee 


Summer residence, 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my 
am dvise all pupils desiring 


of the Moll 
singers 


"RANE, 


VOICH 


Concert 
troadway and 52d Stree 


IENRY HALL 





sSERNSTEIN, 


Street 


AMPERTI. 
Philadelphia, 
Dresden, 


representa 
study 


LAMPERTI 


York 


of sing 


COOMBS, 


gan 


I es 
ts hnest 
stud 


ices 


York 


en 
Avenue; 
Frances 
now 
Hal 
-TURE 


FIDELIA BURT 


rk City 


ort, la 
PAPPENHEIM 
Oratorio | 


New York 


AND COMPOSER 


Pet ers 
nstein’s 
n 

York 
York 
York 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY 


Piano, THEORY AND SIGHT 


ang Fift Avenue pp. New 


LILLIE I 
SCHOOL OF SING 


ith 


Now York Beadle: The Aieame, 





YANGELO BERGH 


t 
S< Ht iL ARSHIPS. 





SINGING, 


NEW YORK 


positions 


Address 
B dway and s2d St 


408 


with 














MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 


MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City 


Mr. CHARLES ré TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK. 


P ee at INSTRUCTION 

Certificated teachers o the 
METHOD and Bascnbte Pianists 

Studios: Carnegie Hall New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN 


PIANIS1 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
W accept a limited number of pupils 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
PFENOR—ORATORIO) AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
\ddress West rogth Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension 
With t oo ( aaasees ry 
Instructi r Harmony 
12 West oat Street, New York 


SIGNOR IF ILOTEO GRECO, 


\rt of Singing 
Studio 51 "West 3th Street, New York 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 


Mme. TORP ADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studi Penneai Ha New York 


BARITONE, 


PERRY AVERILL 
anit ng eens nd Vocal Instruction 
Central Park Sout New York 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and 5 st, Professor of 
\ n Convent of the Sacred He 
Address So St. Nicholas Avenue, corner r2gtl 


Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’'Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire 
New Studios: 489 Fifth Avenue 


| HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Voc eac r, Choir Director 
s st for Concerts and Recitals, o 
Soprat Ss st r Quartet Pupils placed 
: : en capable (moderate salary) r ex 
perience 
Studi 8% Fifth Ave., Rooms and 4, New York 


IRGE SWEE 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
Avenue, New York 


427 Fifth 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Ps 


Voice Art of Singing 

\ € ducated str } talian Sch 
Studi 81 Fift Ave rner 16th S New York 
D t e voca lepar en at (hautauqua 
j ge | ind Aug 


Mr. EDMU ND SE VERN 
\ Compos n, Ens nble, 


Mrs. E DMU ND SEVE RN, 
Piano and V 


Stud 31 West 56th Street, New York 


OPERA TENOR 
W acce for Voice Culture; good voice 
cult ite € tract Ita if € r 
45 F t 83d Stree near Lexington Ave 


CARL C. MULLER, 


Translater of “Sechter’s Fundamenta 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic 
Teacher of Piar Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Lexington Ave., New York 


Harmonies.” 


-X€TCISeS 


Composition 129! 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the bighess verfection 
F_& H R 


SA I, Directors 


. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


LESCIIETIZKY 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 


athing.”” Addréss by mail 


Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Mu 
: io for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


FRAN IS FISCHER POWERS, 


(Pepper Building) 


vid 








PIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI( 


-al Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 
rv G. Hanchett, Director 
Residence-Studio and 


SERRANO VOCAL 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


onducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda 
EANNE 


Special Teachers’ Course; Vocal Instruction 


MARK M. FONAROFF, 


References Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 
Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel 





SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West 45th Street, 
New York 


HELEN 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert 
21 West 42d Street, New York 


G 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
Fifth Ave. and 2oth Street 


Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 


LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 


Parish, New ) ork Author of “The Art I 


29 Vesey Street 





TOWNSEND H. FELL WS, | ( 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


o1 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York 


the art of Singing. Studio 
variable address Carnegie Hall, New York 
rk season, (ictober 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900 
Cit M« season, May 16 to August 16, 


Culture and 





ENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin Sct 
Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


dence and Stud Nii 


35 Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


EMMA RODERICK, | 
| 


days, 51 I 7th St., cor. Madis 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


New York. 


BOICE- Mk. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 
51 East 62d Street, New York. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 


iduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach- 
rs’ ( ree Eig ears put f that 
i maestra, Paris 
\ $ I 29th Street 


ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St izabeth 
ne Production and Singing, Mondays and Thurs 
Ave., N. Y. 





HRISTINE ADLER 
CONTRALTO 
Concert rat nd Musicales 
\ 1 tr tructior 


es n Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


-ENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Representative Tea 
{ e met as i the tar s master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue New York 


ARRIER 


BARITONE 


RANCIS ¢ 


EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


Lat rti Method Ab 


’Ave., New York 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 


RIESBERG, S ow Vout 
ACCOMPANIS' K 2 \ sday 
Inst t Piar Irga H | 
\ HE MusIcAL ( RIER _ , 
er New York State M. T. A | ISIDORI LUCKSTONE 
, 4 rre S New York | I . . , al Director 
| ~ ee } } IR SH 
RE | CAL CULTURE 
ENNI ; 3 g AL COURIER 
ct \ e b ng a eA t 
f Mme Genevra ) I I t and | \R HI i \ Oo) MRELIS 
ther talented calists 
Carnegie Ha New York Concert Pia lod 
j I ce ‘ ‘ 
e i New » 


Develor one and Comets — at : fi N EW YORK MUSICAL 
a 18 West 44 eet, New Yor ACADEMY, 
_ : ne : MAX WERTHEIM, Dire 
GRENVILLE SNELLING, | y West 23d Stree 
y 2 - rT r n all 

SOPRANO | branche a — 
neerts, Recitals, M ais, Orator | ar — 
Ss Fifth ‘Aven 1¢. New York | 


M 


ser, Conductor VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
cial training for neert, Urator and 


HAWLEY, | 
| 
| 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTIHI | 

Oratori Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Method Tone Placing and Keparation a | 

ty Stud 36 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


79 East 64th Street, New York P 
Wwe. M. Semnacuer, Director 
gh Instruction in all branches of Music 
natural Piano Method and a practical course 
hers a specialty 


HERY SMOCK BOICE M 


VOICE CULTURE 





Address 
764 Greene Avenue, Lrooklyn, N. Y 
p pared tor Churct Concert, (/ratorio M 
s Fifth Avenue, New York 





Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
INSTITUTE, 


Fannie Francisca 


es M 
ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s 


Studio 1219 Madison Ave., New York of 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 





singing, entitle 
ers. 


Miss JESSIE 


ME. ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianiste and Teacher 


Authorized Teacher of the Leachetizky Method 


1S er Rate , wn Teachers 
‘ Care Ste H r 
East Street, New York 
MILI BELARI 
Profe Singing and Perfe g e V e 
Se New Y r 


Martin Krause, 


Putnar \ br klyr r re Musical Courier 


k. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Fift Avenue, New York. 


ISS GENEVIE\ 
PIANIS1 
Piano Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
836 Carnegie Ha New York 


BISBEE, 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRAN(G® 
Concerts and (ratoric 


West Ssth Street, New York. 


PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
8 East 17th Street, New York 


“I confidently state that Mr. Price's knowledge 
the voice, male and female, and his style of 


m to a high rank among teach 
MANUEL GARCIA. 


MARY BECKMAN, 


VOICE CULTURE, 


152 East 86th Street, New York Studio: Neé 215 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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METROPOLITAN ((OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


Avcsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson Miter, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 


JUL TANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 








MME. 2. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 





Harry Rowe SHELLEY, W. F. SHeeman, 
Kate S. CHITTENDEN, Louis Scumipr. 


Residence operas: 66 West 96th St. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory ar 
Harmony. 


Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NBW YORh 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
Pupils sone in Composition, Harmony, 
Song Interpretation. 
a 8:18 Carnegie Hall, New York 


+ DDABRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &e. 
" INSTRUCTION. 
183 West 87th Street, 


Piano 


Studio: 

















WEW YOFR 
Paris. 
SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. 
practice Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms 

go rue St 


Complete course Stage | 


languages, 


moderate 
serena ‘] 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 
speaks English, German and Spanish 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


M. Falcke 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO. 
Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


22 rue Raynouard 
Gardens 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 


and FRENCH DICTION, 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre 
MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire 
13 rue du Mail-Erard 
le Niedermeyer, Paris. 


19 rue Flachat. 


11 rue Duphot. Ec 


MARGUERITE MARTINI, 
Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 

in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 

87 rue St. Lazare, Paris 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
ise-en scéne. 


MLLE. 


4 : Paris 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 








FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREI ERS. Socaking, Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 


5 rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 








MME. FRANK, 


201 Faubourg St. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart 


Honoré 





IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris 


MME. 








PROF ESSOR OF F RENC H, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
\merican reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignclies. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION, 

rue de la Pompe, Paris 

PRIVATE PE NS. ON or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 





Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
cellent cuisine. 
MME. VITEAU PAUL. 
(Philipine Lévy de !’'Opéra Comique.) Soloist 


Concerts du Conservatoire et 
Class or Pri 
French 


de la Société des 
Concerts Colonne. Voice Lessons 
vate. Monsieur Viteau Paul, Littérateur. 
Grammar and Literature, Class or Private. 

$5 rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), Paris 


ne. F LORENZ. A pD’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne 


French School, - 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 











Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2a Park Street, 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Steinert Hall, 
Boston. 


Boston 


Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


GERT RUDE FR. ANKL IN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
149A Tremont Street, 


MMe. 


Boston 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faeiten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and Re- 
citals - i» ny Teachers in July, 1900. Fuil 


particulars 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 
Room 30 Steinert Hall 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston 





J. MELV IL LE HORNER, 


_ BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio 
170 Bustingtee Avenue, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
149 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 
Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing 


165 Mantiqgne Avenue, Boston, Ma 
In San Francisco, 
Care Sherman, Clay x Co,—July to November 
, r y 
W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
121 Pleasant Street, Worcester, Mas 


EMMA. E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 





Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist 
Saxony, Germany; Dr Wm Mason and 
Richard Burmeister 

Address care Mustcat Courter, New York 
Special 
Announcement. 
Mr. H. M, FIELD 
PIANIST, 


Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada 








London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMSIUNGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Leadon, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 
Improvisation, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental!) 
Operatic and Chamber Music 
studies at greatly reduced rates 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 
of twelve weeks. 


Over 3,50 


Prost 


Accompanying, Sight Singing, 

Choral, Orchestra 

Classes. Second 
Scholarships 


6d. per term 


students 


Staff of 130 Professors 
yectus and 


a 
Resident Lady Superintendent 
full particulars of the Secretary 
By order of the Committee 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 





Professor of Voice Production 
and the Esthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 
MME. MORIANT, 

Private Academy for \ raining and Schoo! 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
und the Different "Répert 

Madame Moriani equence f the great 

mber of applications received, has now estat 
shed herself permanently in Londor 

Lessons and Consultations (private end classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI 
7 Upper Baker Street, N. W 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Sit Speaker 
and Stammerers 
8 Earv’s Court Square, Lonpow. S. W 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 
and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperews« 


Patron 
For the Secretary 


‘Maida Hill, Londor 


prospectus apply 
Clifton Gde 


W 














Canada. 








(Caneade.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Eleeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF music. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musical DirecTor. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte aad with Trinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free 





The Mason & Risch Plano G0... uw. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mr a TANDY, Tenor, 


atorio and Concert 

MISS LOU ISE TANDY, Sopranc ° 
yncert and Oratorio 

Pupils ania at the Conservatory of Music 


Toronto, Canada 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 








Mi ULAYIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Pos 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


itive pRogette are assured in this way end Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 west 15th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING i656 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 











FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


ADVANCED 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing 


ONLY 4t 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
Call or adres MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
RESULTS TELL. 


S 








Send for terms. 


Send for tickets. 


PLAYERS 


according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 





SAMUBL BPPINGBR, 


PIANO. 





VOCAL. They 


i _ Catalogues Free on Application. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Directer, **#isted } 2 Avo nest artistic and com- 
| MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL Ts. ‘BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Viella aad all Orchestral Instrumcats. 


*  petent 


Harmony. Counterpoint, Composition 
Music. Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Clavier 


> Under 





A. K. VIRGIL. 





Conservatory Open ali Summer. 








SUMMER 
SESSION 


the personal direction of 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Founder of the Clavier method 
Regular Course, 72 Lessons, - - $50.00 
Partial Course A, - - - - 25.00 
Partial Course B, - - - - 35.00 
Partial Course C, - - - - 37.50 


CLAVIERS will be furnished for use free of charge to all pupils of the Summer School. 


Send for circular, giving full particulars of the course, to 


A. K. VIRGIL, 26 West 15th St., New York. 


OF THE 


Company Piano School 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 11, 




















4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and , 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manwsfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. F 


Fg 


2. CHICKERING 

| & SONS, 

791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


~ 
STERLING 220s 
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Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
a 5 Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 


SOPRANO. 406 Sixth Avenue. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. — ; ; = 
Pas 3354 Fifth Avenue, JENNIE FOELL, 
or PITTSBURG, PA. Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 


ee Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 


WM. M. STEVENSON, York, or 907 West Susequehanna Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
=e MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 
Voice Production and Singing. Teacher of Pianos. 
STUDIO; , (Viggil bong ae Method a specialty.) 
Class and Private Instruction. 
Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 250 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
PITTSBURG, PA. Circular and terms sent on application. 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 
‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenwe, cor. 16th St., e - NEW YORK, 


268 Wabash Avenue, . ° e - CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO 


N10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"isis."° 
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Contralto. Piano, Voice, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 

Sight Reading (Woodruff Method), Repertoire 

Residence Studio: “-) (songs in English, Italian, French, German, Latin) 
Criticism, Normal Methods, Pupils’ Recitals, 


Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork | History. 
Board and Tuition at reasonable rates 
For particulars, address the Director, 
H. BE. WOODRUFF, 
140 West 105th Street, New York City. 
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The Thirty-sixth Meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musik Verein. 


BREMEN, May 28, 1900. 


HE thirty-sixth annual meeting of the German Ton- 
kuenstler Verein, which took place during the days 


of from the 23d to the 27th inst., at the old and interesting 


as well as hospitable Hanseatic town of Bremen, proved 
in several ways the most important gathering the society 
has held since the days of its foundation, under Franz 
Liszt First of all the main cbject of the s lety, the pro 
motion of interest in the musical creations of members 
and of deserving but as yet unrecognized talent was well 
kept in the foreground, the program book containing no 
less than eleven works of bigger scope which had their 
first hearing on this occasion. Secondly, the performances 
had been prepared in a manner which, except for some ac 
dental circumstances, almost unavoidable on such, | 
might say, improvised occasions, left very little to be de 
sired, and’ showed that the new management which took 


Musik 
more efficient than the preceding one had 
that the choice of had 
the boasts of excellent or 


hold of the rudder of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
' 
Verein 18 lar 


been. Furthermore, Bremen been 


i very tortunate one, tor city 


chestral as well as sufficiently trained choral forces, all of 


them under the direction of a young and energetic con 
ductor, Karl Panzner, who proved the surprise of the 


eries of concerts \s operatic conductor he had already 
made a name for himself at Leipsic before he received the 


call as leader of the Bremen Philharmonic concerts, and in 
the latter capacity he developed in the first year of his ac 
ivity such unusual artistic excellency that Bremen is justly 


proud of its concerts and of its conductor. The population 


also a was shown 


s evidently very music loving one, as 


in the general interest taken in the concerts, which were 


all crowded, even the usally somewhat ne glected chamber 


music soirée and matinee 


This was also as far as the members of the Allgemeine 


Deutscher Musik Verein are concerned the best attended 
of all the meetings since the day of Liszt, when the 
Tonkuenstler Verein was in the zenith of its existen 

and which glorious era I hope it will regain in the near 


future Among the visitors were also a few Americans, 
viz Conductor Emil Paur, of New York; Miss Maud 
Powell and her mother, the Misses Utassi and their 


mother, Charles F. Tretbar, of Steinway & Sons, and the 


veteran conductor Carl Zerrahn. Among German musical 


less great renown I noticed General 


people of m 
Musikdirector 


re 


or 
Philipp 


Fritz Steinbach, of Meiningen; 


Scharwenka, of Berlin; Dr. Frank L. Limbert, of Frank 
fort; Otto Schuenemann, of Hamburg: Robert Seidel 
of Stettin; Jean Louis Nicodé, of Dresden; Prof. Felix 
Draeseke, of Dresden: Conductor Alfred Hert of Bres 
lau: H. Gausche, concert singer of Creuznach; Alired 
Abbass, chamber musician of Meiningen; Paul Ehlers 
musical litterateur of Munich Mathilde Haas, concert 


singer of Mayence; Prof. Martin Krause. piano peda 
gogue of Leipsix Johanna Hoefken, concert singer of 
Cologne; Joseph M. Van Veen, violinist of Berlin; 


Emma Hoffmeister, vocal teacher of Berlin: Rudolph 
Buck, musical litterateur of Berlin: Henri Marteau, of 
Geneva; Christian Sinding, of Christiania: \. von 


Paul 


Christiansen 


Dr 


Elfriede 


of Baden-Baden Marsop, 
Municl 


Wendling, 


Lewenberg, tenor 


musical litterateur of 


concertmaster of 
Prof. 
Thusnelda von Foedransperg, 
Noessler, music di- 
critic of Ham 
Mrs. Flsa 


Porges, 


Bremen; Car 
Meiningen; Wilhelm Klatte 
Emil Krause, of Hamburg: 


piamist of 


music critic of Berlin: 


Berlin Eduard 
Wilhelm Zinne, 


conductor of 


concert of 
of 


Fduard 


singer 


rector Bremen; music 


burg: Reuss, Dresden: 


Stradal, concert singer of Teplitz:; Heinrich 


musikdirector of Munich: Leontine de Ahna, concert 
singer of Berlin; Mrs. Louise Petersen, concert singer 
of Frankfort Prof. Siegfried Ochs, conductor, Berlin: 


Rudolph Schander, conductor of Varel; Otto Lessmann, 


musical litterateur, Berlin; Constantin Sander, music 
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publisher of Leipsic; Gustav Starke, conductor of Frei 
burg; Dr. Otto Neitzel, pianist and music critic of Co 


logne; J. C. Lusztig, music critic of Berlin; Julius Jans 
sen, musikdirector of Dortmund; John Moeller, musi 
Anna vocal teacher 
composer of Munich; 


Maric 
concert 





Muehlhausen; Taudien, 
at Cassel; Walther Lampe, 
Ziegler, of 
Gotha; Antonie Bloem 
Koge l, 


composer 


director of 


von Dresden; von Basswitz, 


pianist 
pianist of singer of 
Wiesbaden; 
Cornélie V 
Wolff 
musikdirector of Duisburg; 
critic of Berlin; Wilhelm Berger, composer of 
Gustav Kulenkampff, composer of Berlin; Ann: 
Minotta Wegmann, pianist of 


Gustav F conductor of Frankfort; 


of Berlin; Hermann 


Berlin; Walther Josephson 
Prof. Wilhelm Blanck, 


an Osterzee, 


concert director of 
musnc 


Berlin 





Stephan 





concert singer of Berlin; 


Braunschweig Prof. Felix Schmidt and Mrs. Mari 
Schmidt-Koehne, of serlin; Rudolf bach and _ his 
Fluegeladjutant, Karl F. Witte, of Barmen; Ferdinand 
Pfohl, music critic of Hamburg; Rudolf Thiene, music 


Dr Kreutzer, of 


Hugo Goldschmidt, conservatory director 


of Bremerhaven; Johannes 


Dr 
Carl 


director 
Cologne; 
of Berlin; Goldsmidt Luckenwalde; 


Alois 


music 


composer ot 


conductor of Carlsbad Seling 


August 


Janetschek, 
Ludwig, c 
Dessau; Emil 


Wagner, ce mposer, ol! 


director, of Teplitz; omposer, ot 
Maria Arendt, concert singer, of 
Hunger, editor, Max 

Berlin; Willy Burmester, violin virtuoso, oi 
Moritz Mayer Mahr 
of Berlin; Dr 
of Berlin; Else Koch 
Emma Koch, pianist, of 
Dr 


Berlin; 
of Berlin; 
Serlit 
pianist, of Berlin; Max Loewengard 
music critic Leopold Schmidt, music ¢ritic, 
yf Wiesbaden 
Serlin; Frederic Lamond 
Hase, of Breitkopf & Har 
Altogether 230 mem- 
Musik Verein 
as I 


represents a hitherto unprecedented number 


concert singer, 


jlanist 
I 


Frankfort; Oscar von 


tel, Leipsic, and a host of others 


bers of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 


in appearance at this meeting, which, stated above, 


also not forget to mention as a not unimpor- 


I must 


tant factor in the success of the meeting the spacious con- 


cert hall of the Bremen Kuenstler Verein, which, in point 
of architecture and interior decorations, with allegorical 
paintings by the poet Arthur Fitzer, is one of the most 


beautiful of all concert halls I ever saw, and which boasts 


of nearly perfect acoustic properties. Such a concert 
room, in which you are seated comfortably, and in which 
your eye can find satisfaction also during the strained 
activity of your ear, adds not a little to the enjoyability 
of the undertaking as a whole ° 


festival was preceded by the usual business 


General Musikdirector Fritz Steinbach 


The 
meeting 
Me 


an account of the present status of the 


music 
at which 
and 
Ac 


cording to it the society is in a flourishing financial con 


of iningen, welcomed the assembled members 


gave Verein 


dition and the membership in a rapidly progressing state 


of increase. In 1808 it had 56 new members, in 1899 the 


ipplications amounted to 98, and in the current year 


new 

so far no less than 97 new members were enlisted Al 
together this means an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
against the number to which the membership list had 
dwindled down during the years preceding 1898, the last 


of the Bronsart-Gille-Dr. Stern régime 


The treasurer, Dr. von Hase’s report showed the 


years 
equally 
had 
despite 


satisiactory status that the income of the society in- 


creased, while the expenses had decreased, and this 
the fact that the Verein had devoted larger sums for prizes 


than had heretofore been competed for. The treasurer 
also asked the Musikverein to contribute from its funds 
the sum of 1,000 marks toward the erection of a monu 


ment for Robert Franz, at Halle. This contribution was 


unanimously. voted for, though the society’s cbligations 


toward the intended Liszt monument at Weimar are not 


quite cleared yet. The sum at hand for that purpose 
which has the claims of priority, as Liszt was the founder 
of the Musikverein, amounts to 27,844 marks, while 
40,000 are needed 

It was further announced that a prize of 1.000 marks 


Natalie 


had been given for a choral work filling one evening 


and that the Berlin Philharmonic Chorus had volunteered 


to add 500 marks to that sum, so that altogether the prize 
to be competed for will amount to 1,500 marks \ 
second prize of 600 marks is offered for the best concerto 
for one or more solo instruments 

rhe election of officers showed in place of the retiring 


Porges, of Munich, a replacement throug! 


Musikdirector 


Arthur Niksich, and Messrs. Eugen d'Albert, lean Louis 
Nicodé, Kogel, of Frankfort, and Professor Dr. Wuell 
ner, of Cologne, who were eliminated from the board of 
directors by lot drawing, were re-electe: " majority 
votes 

\s the probable place for the next meeting of the 


Allegemeiner Deutscher Musikverein Zurich or 


have been taken into special consideration 
» * > 
Of the ten works which had their very first performance 


at this festival meeting, the concert on the 


opening night 


brought an excerpt from Fel Mysterium 


Draesecke's 


Christus.” work of the Dresden 





master is planned 
on ( ossal basis is t onsists of no less than three 
mplete oratorios, witl prelude treating of the birth of 
Jesus Christ lhe first oratorio deals with “Christ’s Con 
secratior and is subdivided into two parts: John the 
Baptist and the People; St. John and the Pharisees; St 
John and Jesus. Second part: Christ’s Mission into the 
World; Temptat through Satan; Angels’ Halleluja and 
Chorus of Praise 
The second oratorio. which bears the title « Christ as 
Prophet,” consists of three parts, the first two of which 
were performed on this ov sion They treat of the Wed 
ding at Cana; the Benedictions and other portions trom 
the Sermon on the Mount; the Healing of the Gouty 
Stricken, “Come ve all whe ar¢ ladet the Lord's 


Prayer; the Story the Samaritan, and the Awakening 
Lazarus. The composer did not intend his work for 
scenic representation, but would have preferred a perforn 
ance in a large church to a reproduction upon the concert 
platform. For the rest, this “Mysterium” is thought as 
a drama, for it contains no personages who merely nar 
rate. The dramatis person, although using the words 
of the Scriptures nearly throughout the entire work, speak 
in dialogue, or in the form of a chorus, and are, barring 
the difference in the style and character, treated exactly 
ke representatives of solo parts it music drama. But 
as scenic representation was not intended, the composer 
of course, could all the more easily shift the scenes, and 
ilso was enabled bestow 1 de pment 
upon his choral episodes than would have been possible 
in a dramatic representation For the latter reason the 
horuses, whicl are either enlaced it between the action 
or are used rhapsodically or in ancient Greek style as 
commentators to the actior bsorb large portior f the 
work To the orchestra is likewise a rded a large task, 
and aside from the mere factor as a mpanying body 
t is skillfully employed to bring int ne th 
horales, which, in more or less complicated but always 
admirable workmans! Pp. are introduced into the mazes 
he never | mophor ally treated horus work What 
s, and always w ret n, Draeseck« trongest side is 
his wonderful constructive skill and the climaxes he is 
apable of building up upon strictly polyphonic musical 
architecture Thus, the final chorus of the excerpt of 
fered on this occasion, with its tremendous double fugu 
ind a fairly Bach-like power and log of construction 
led to a climax the ke f wl ] | have not ] rd 
equaled, let alone surpassed, by any modern choral work 
since the days of Brahms’ “German Requiem.” But while 
the latter is a convincing work, a spontaneous outburst of 
religious and patriotic sentiment, Draesecke, with all! | 
d rable ll ss ntaneity and grandeur 1 
nspira 1 il c W ilways re inag it Ton tzer 
Ww t! out ever;r t tne same time be oming a re ally wreat 

Inpose! 

The performance of the work under Pat er’s directior 
had been carefully prepared and hence the orus nd 
orchestra were beyond cavil The representative of the 
principal solo part that of Christ, fell ll rwever nd 


thus Herr von Milde had t the last moment to be re 
placed by Herr Liepe, of Dresden, which was a rather 
unfortunate circumstance for the singer we us for the 
reproduction of the part. In spite of this serious draw 
back, however, the excerpt created in many places ind 
especially at the aforedescribed close, so deep an impres 
sion, that the composer Felix Draesecke al richly 
deserved this honor, was many times called up« he 


podium, amid sincere and continued 


Philipp Scharwenka’s dramatic fantasia, a work in 


movements. the two outer ones of which are held ir 


sonata form, was not an overwhelming product 
though it had the honor to be awarded the 1.000 mark 
prize which the Musik Verein had offered for the best w 

for orchestra handed in for competition. TIf-his is actually 
the best work. and I have no reason t loubt the pal y 
or fairness of the judges, the musical future of Germany 
does not lie upon the water, but it has already dropped in 
I have repeatedly asserted, and TI di ‘ gain with great 
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sorrow, that Germany, since the death of Brahms, has no 
living great composer, with the exception of Richard 
Strauss, and he is a great composer no longer. Philipp 
Scharwenka is no doubt a good musician, one who knows 
how to write smoothly, and an artisan who has studied 
the scores of Richard Wagner to some purpose. His 
orchestration, although at times a little overladen and of 
molasses like sweetness, but also stickiness, sounds mel- 
lifluous and euphonious. But when you listen closely to 
what he has to say, it is all either unimportant, or not 
original, or, what is worse, at moments even trivial and 
commonplace to banality. Thus, in the slow movement 
ifter a long and to me quite meaningless recitative of the 
solo clarinet, he finds his way to a melodic theme in G 
flat major, which is so damned Italian organ grinder like 
that I cannot help wondering how a musician of the taste 
and experience of Philipp Scharwenka could ever conde- 
scend to write such treacle. I am sorry I have to say 
these things, for I am a personal friend of the composer, 
and as a man I like him for his fine character and rare 
modesty, but candor compels me to say what I think of 
his prize crowned composition. 

Christian Sinding’s Violin Concerto in A major, a work 
of which I spoke with enthusiasm when I heard it for the 
first time in Berlin last winter, was played most admirably 
»y Henri Marteau, and in such reproduction created quite 
a furore. If it were not for the fact that the first theme 


were somewhat too strongly reminiscent of the finale from 
the first Bruch Concerto, I should be inclined to call Sin- 
ding’s work the best one that has been written for the in- 
strument since the Mendelssohn Concerto, including those 
Tschaikowsky and Brahms, which it equals in difficulty 
and contrariness of the solo part. The two part writing in 
the exceedingly interesting E minor, slow movement is 
very beautiful and of Bach like purity of profile. The 
work created so favorable an impression that at the second 
concert, in place of a number which suddenly had to be 
eliminated, it was repeated, and then again the performer 
as well as the composer was overwhelmed with applause. 
There was also a necessity for a substitution in the first 
program, upon which figured Walter Rabl’s “Erl King” 
for soprano and orchestra. The soprano, Mrs. Therese 
Krammer, from the Dresden Court Opera, was, for pro- 
prevented from appearing at Bremen, 
“Erl King,” by Rabl, 
which originally 


fessional reasons, 
and hence we heard instead of the 
Liszt's symphonic poem “Prometheus,” 
was placed upon the second festival concert program. 
Prometheus” is not one of the strongest, but one of 
the most characteristic of Liszt’s symphonic poems, the 
remembrance of which, through frequent reproductions, 
is an honorary debt and one of gratitude toward’ the 
founder of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik Verein. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of a somewhat ostentatious sort 


of outbreak of applause, which followed the brilliant per 


formance of the work under Panzner’s inspiring guidance, 


‘it was shown that Liszt’s “Prometheus” was a very pale af- 


fair, and was evidently suffering from constipated liver 
complaint. 
. - * 

The second festival concert opened with a rousing per- 
formance of Richard Strauss’ latest tone poem, “A Hero’s 
Life,” which, despite its many harshnesses and cacopho- 
nies, seemed to please the audience immensely, for they did 
not seem to grow tired of calling out the composer, who, 
however, did not conduct the work in person, but had left 
this task to Panzner, who certainly did with his wonted 
orchestra as well, if not better, than Richard Strauss might 
have done. I cannot quite believe in the sincerity of some 
people’s enthusiasm over this, with the sole exception of 
the beginning and of the close, absolutely ugly work of 
Strauss, and I imagine that, like some of the critics, who 
failed to see and appreciate the greatness of the composer 
of “Tod und Verklaerung,” and of “Don Juan,” they 
don’t want to be caught in the act of napping again, and 
hence are eager to get to the front at the wrong end of 
the race. As for myself, after having heard the “Helden- 
leben” now for the sixth or seventh time, and after a 
most careful and loving study of the score, I cannot see 
in the work anything else than a quagmire. 

Emil Liepe’s setting of Heinrich Seidel’s suggestive 
poem “Vergebens” (In Vain), for baritone solo with or- 
chestra would have proved far more effective, and pos- 
sibly also attractive, if it had been delivered by a better 
singer than the Danzig baritone and composer in person 


Next on the program stood Otto Neitzel’s new piano 


Concerto in C minor, which, however, after one single 
rehearsal of fifty minutes’ duration, was withdrawn by the 
composer, who was also the performer. He told me that 
the reason for the withdrawal was the insufficient time 
allowed for the rehearsing, and that the work was too dif- 


’ 


ficult in the orchestral accompaniment to be presented to 
sO representative a musical audience without more careful 
and thorough preparation. I believe what my friend 
and colleague of the Cologne Gazette told me to be true. 
but at the same time I am also not averse to giving credit 
to the version of another friend, who listened to the re 
hearsal, and who maintained that the orchestra played the 
music through in fair style, but that so able a critic as 
Dr. Neitzel must have felt upon hearing his work that 
fifty minutes’ musical noise without a single musical idea 
was too much, even if the facture be never so ingenious 
and geistreich, and that hence Dr. Neitzel feared just 
opposition if he had persisted in playing a work which. 
for want of vitality, could not have proved anything else 
than a stillborn child. Be that as it may, Sinding’s violin 
Concerto was substituted for Neitzel’s piano Concerto, 
and was received with equal enthusiasm as on the previous 


evening. 








CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. » 


Wilhelm Berger’s Secord Symphony in B minor was 
the next novelty upon the program. The American born 
Berlin composer evidently tried to be much deeper in this 
second work in the form he espoused than he had been in 
his first symphony presented at Mayence two years ago 
I say he tried to be, but, despite the effort, I cannot say 
that he succeeded, except in an outward way of color and 


character. Berger has written some very pretty songs 
and beautiful choral works in the smaller forms, but as 
soon as he essays to fill the larger ones, it is found that his 
ideas are too small, and hence their development, clever 
as it frequently is, not sufficiently significant to interest 
one when he writes a symphony. Above all Berger lacks 
originality as well as depth and grandeur, and hence he 
should confine his efforts at composition to the Lied or 
miniature orchestral genre, for he is a good musician, one 
that is technically better equipped in every direction than 
many a composer of greater name and bigger ideas, and 
hence he would surely achieve in a smaller field a legit 
imate success, which is just as sure to be denied him in 
the one in which after Beethoven only “fools will rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” It is but fair to state, how 
ever, that the symphony, conducted by the composer, was 
well received by the audience, and that two large laurel 
wreaths were bestowed upon Mr. Berger by some en 
thusiastic friends. The Allgemeiner Deutscher Musil 
Verein can also not be blamed for the prominent place it 
affords such works as Berger’s and Scharwenka’'s upon its 


programs, for it is its main object to present unrecognizcd 
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works of its members to public recognition, and it is not 
the fault of the committee if Germany has at present no 
composers of prominence 

Liszt again closed the second as he had done the first 
His “Todtentanz”’—that weird and at 
sus and cabalistic paraphrase of the 


festival program 
the same humore 


“Dies Irae’ — 


ime 
I consider Liszt’s strongest as well as most 
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not until 


piano 
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half a 
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United States 
good 
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in the 


was dozen or more 


pianist, who has ‘never yet been heard 


was allowed to retire from the platform for 


brought Brahms’ C 
finished and 
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chamber music soiree 
Quartet in a 


with 


The first 


minor String carefully well 


balanced reading, as also flawless the 


quartet of the Bremen Philharmonie Orchestra, the leader 


inand Schleicher, 
played the difficult solo of the 
Mate” (a ground for divorce, as Moritz Mayer 


work) in 


of which, the young concertmaster Ferd 
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also 
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une 


wittily designated the episode in Strauss 


xceptional styl 
M ss Joha ina Hi 
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and Otto 


manner to 
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and the 


ampe’s Sonata for ‘cello and 


painstakingly performed by the composer 
cellist 
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Meiningen chamber musician and_ excellent 


Piening, met with somewhat indifferent reception 


carefully written, decent, -but by no means a very 


ing piece Ol music 


Miss Hella Sauer, a somewhat overrated and in cer 





tain quarters overpuffed soprano, with a few good middle 
register notes, sang three songs by Hans Hermann and 
two by Felix Weingartner, which the latter accompanied, 
and the soirée closed with the Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet 
which is almost a clarinet concerto with string accom 
paniment, and in which Muehlfeld, of Meiningen, per 
formed the principal part his often praised almost 
divine phrasing Any violinist, were he or she never 
sO great an artist, could learn something from and listen 
with profit to this master in the art of musical delivery 








The second chamber music concert, a matinee on 
Sunday, brought to the fore the Bohemian Quartet, whose 
praise I have sung in many columns in this budget. I 
therefore don’t need to reiterate now what | said before 
regarding this interesting organization They played 
first the string quartet in B flat, composed by Joseph Suk, 
the second violinist of the Bohemians. Of the work I 
spoke at length when it was first produced at Berlin last 
winter, and therefore can content myself to-day with stat 
ing that the very favorable impression it then made upon 
me was ratified, and even intensified, upon second hearing. 
The Bohemians also played the Beethoven C major quar- 
tet from op. 59, and as middle number a string trio in C 
for the combination of two and viola, by 
Antonin Dvorak. It is one of the most charming cham- 
ber music works I ever heard, and it was delightfully per- 
formed, special praise being due to Oscar Nedbal, whose 


rare violins 


time on the viola is a thing of unadulterated beauty, and 

a joy to listen to 
The vocal variety interspersed between this instru 
did not proceed quite according to the orig 


mental music 
sudden indisposition ol 


Miss Helene 
Strauss and 


the 
In her stead 
sang Richard 
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The latter quality must 
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ladies were, however, received with acclamation, 


to grant the usual encores 


concert consisted, with the 


concluding 
absolute 


rhe festival 
ole 
Kaisermar 
the opening number was in so far of special interest 


final program 
Wagner's 
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exception of the number, 


sch,” exclusively of novelties 


these 
to our readers, as the composer Dr. Frank L. Limberf, of 
Frankfort-on-Main, conductor of the Hanau Oratorio 


is a born New Yorker. His work, which received 
Musikverein’s prize competi 
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from Handel's seven 
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a set of eleven variations upon 
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best 
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this kind in 


suite composer 


ifter the work of existence, 
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Choral “St. Antony” variations, and must be contessec 
that he did so with musical skill and considerable taste 
as well as ingenuity. Especially clever is the contrapuntal 
variation No. 9, and all of them are well orchestrated 





The applause with which the work, which the compose 
conducted in person, was received, as well as the “honor 
able mention,” was well deserved 

The greatest success of any achieved this meeting 
was that of Emil Sauer’s piano Concerto in E minor. | 
must confess that to me proved something akin to a 
revelation, for what | had so far made the a¢ quaintance ol 
in the way of compositions by piano virtuosoi pur et 
simple was not adapted to make me anticipate great 
things. Nevertheless, and perhaps just, therefore, M: 
Sauer’s work created an all the more favorable impression 
upon me. It is of all the modern works of its genre the 

ost grateful, and with all its effectiveness and brilliancy 
only technically really difficult in appeara while it 
reality it is so well ten ! ¢ instrument, and s 
omparatively easy Reisenauer read it off at sight 
and de red himself willing to perform it at the concert 
ro! he notes, u ise Sau wi was iff ig it 
bad d and fever uld be 1 play his own 
work. The Concert wh four movements, the 
only one except the Brahms B flat major ie I know 


which is so constructed uffering for lack of thematic 


material, and if it cannot be said that it is always of the 
most original type, it certainly ribbed, and it 
s always melodious as well as cleverly treated. The first 
movement with its energetic opening theme and well con 
trasting G major second theme¢ is quite patheti withou 
ever becoming bombastic The Sche sligl re 
ent of Mendelssohn, and modeled on the pattern of the 
Litolff Scherzo, from the Concerto I ie, is 
quaint and pleasing, as also the trio in C with its m 
cianly fugato A C major ghetto amor n form 
a cavatina, is to me the most beautiful n me he 
entire concerto, and especially the se with the theme 
dying out pianissimo in the woodwind and st gs, while 
the solo instrument is used in harp like accompaniments 
very nmungsvol The f rondo gr 
is somewhat suggestive of the cl ng movement trom 
Saint-Saens’ C minor Concerto, wit] t Irish theme 
Sauer played it with supreme b y and dash, and 
k s well as indeed did the entir ( necert } t the 
mposer wa rced to repeat the emen He used 
s he always does in Germany, a concert grand from the 
old renowned firm of Rud. Ibach S f Ba whicl 
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responded nobly to the by no means smail demands the 
virtuoso made upon its sonority and mechanism. 

What followed now was the slow movement from a 
symphony by Cornélie van Osterzee, a young lady from 
Holland, whose work as a whole also received “honorable 
mention” in the prize competition. It seemed to me so 
very amateurish and “nichts sagend” that I must ascribe it 
to other circumstances than the real merit of the work 
that it was placed upon the program and performed on 
this occasion. The Scherzo from the same symphony was 
eliminated, although it also figures upon the program. 
Perhaps Mr. Panzner thought that a little of this lady’s 
compositions goes a great way. 

Felix Weingartner then conducted his second Sym- 
phony in E flat. His compositions seem to be as variable 
in character as the man himself. He gave us last year a 
symphony of Haydn-like simplicity in themes, construc- 
tion and even in orchestration. This year he is out with 
a work that seems to have been written with the special 
purpose of killing the “Heldenleben”—as far as obstreper- 
ousness is concerned. Weingartner was asked for an 
analysis of his work, but replied in the negative, be- 
cause he does not approve of the public’s reading such 
analysis during the performance, and thus __ splitting 
its attention instead of listening closely. Well, I don’t 
want to say that he is wrong in this idea, but if he had 
put down the thematic material of his E flat Symphony 
in musical examples, the world would have seen that they, 
all compressed into one, do not outweigh the first eight 
bars of Strauss’ “Heldenleben,” and that they are so 
meagre and so banal that it is only through heroic treat 
ment of the most approved blatant denomination that 
they could be made to sound as if they really meant some- 
thing, which in reality they don’t. 

My Berlin colleague, Rudolf Buck’s two Gesaenge for 
baritone and orchestra (Psalm and “Der Koenig auf 
dem Thurme”) were received with favor, despite the fact 
that they were sung by Mr. Liepe and conducted by the 
composer, which to me is ample proof that the audience 
was an exceptionally kind one, or that the songs actually 
contain better stuff than I am willing to concede. Maybe 
I am in error, but to me they, sounded quite tedious. 

A banquet given by the senate of Bremen in the world 
famous old Rathskeller, and a sea trip to Helgoland on 
the steamer Lahn, which the North German Lloyd ten- 
dered to the members of the Musik Verein as a iree ex- 
cursion, were the non-musical entertainments of this year’s 
fonkuenstler meeting, and in spite of the speeches, were 
greatly enjoyed by the music surfeited assembly, which 
dispersed yesterday in all four directions of the compass 
with a hearty wish for aui wiedersehen! next year at 
Strassburg or Ziirich. O. F. 


Two Parson Price Pupils. 

Miss Florence Stockwell, contralto of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Yonkers, sang recently Price’s “The Orphan 
Maid’ and Macfarren’s “Drink To Me Only,” and the 
the voice, the intelligent use of it, 


depth and fullness o 
and the clear enunciation, all made her singing most en- 
joyable. Miss Christine Hanselman, soprano, is another 
pupil who is making her way; she sang the “Roberto” 
aria, with its high B flat, in fine style, and both young 
ladies are indeed a credit to their teacher. 





Presson Miller Moves. 

The prominent young vocal teacher is now at 212 West 
Fifty-ninth ‘street, Central Park South, where he has as 
handsome and roomy a studio as any teacher in the city. 
He will not go abroad as usual this summer, but will re- 
main here, taking care of summer students, and doing 
much studying himself. Miller’s pupils are occupying 
steadily a greater prominence in musical affairs of the 
city. 





A Fonaroff Pupil. 

Mark M. Fonaroff’s pupil, Miss Dora Hochstein, the 
talented young violinist, will go in the early autumn to 
Manchester, England, to continue her studies with Brod- 
ky, and previous to that will be given a benefit. To Mr. 
Fonaroff she owes her present high capability, and this 
teacher is fast producing wonders with his violin pupils 
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Mrs. Rawlins gave a Grieg program at Durango, Col., 
in May. 

Mrs. Jonas S. Wood gave a musical at San Bernardino, 
Cal., in May. 

Miss Vallie Bowdrie, of Nashville, Tenn., has gone to 
Berlin to study piano. 

Mrs. Albert C. Bruce’s music classes gave a musical 
May 31 at Richmond, Va. 

A pupils’ recital was given at the Conservatory of 
Music, Ottawa, Kan., in May. 

Miss Ray Berry’s pupils gave a piano recital in May at 
University Hall, Vincennes, Ind. 

A violin recital by Elmer E. Tolman and pupils took 
place in New Bedford, Mass., June 5 

C. A. Waugh gave an organ recital at the Methodist 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., late in May. 

A recital was given recently by some of the pupils oi 
Mrs. J. B. Ayer at her home in Essex street, Bangor, Me. 

The pupils of Miss M. J. Wiethan gave a musicale at 
her home, 13 Franklin street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., early 
in June. 

Miss Nellie Fowler presented some of her pupils May 31 
at the Union Grand Opera House, Union City, Ind., in a 
public recital. 

A musicale was given May 31 by Miss Fannie E 
Zeiders, assisted by Miss Douglass, mezzo soprano, at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frederick F. Harmon, instructor of piano and organ, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., will conclude his teaching season on 
Saturday, June 23. 

Pupils of Miss Bessie Brinkerhoff gave a piano recital 
June 2 at the home of Miss Brinkerhoff, on North Fifth 
street, Springfield, Ill. 

The pupils of Ludwig Schenck have just given their fif- 
teenth violin recital last evening at his studio in Centre 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Herr gave her post graduate recital] in 
Meharry Hall, Brazil, Ind., May 31, assisted by Miss 
Myrtle Owen, vocalist. 

The pupils of Edgar C. Tuell gave a piano recital at 
the Scottish Rite Temple, Sixth and Walnut streets, 
Louisville, Ky., on the 7th. 

The class of 1900 of the Oswego, N. Y., High School, 
which graduates June 26, has engaged the services of Miss 
Beulah Chase Dodge, of Syracuse. 

The annual recital by the pupils of Mrs. N. E. Rankin 
was recently given in the music rooms of Mr. F. E. 
Tainter on Lisbon street, Lewiston, Me. 

The pupils of Miss Evelyn Bosworth gave a piano re- 
cital, assisted by Miss Elizabeth Fisher, soprano, and 
Miss Edith Miller, at Elmira, N. Y., recently. 

A commencement concert is to be given by the Uni- 
versity Musical Organization, Canton, N. Y. The alumni 
from away are already signifying their intention to be on 
hand. 

Carl Wilbur, who has been teaching music and drawing 
this year in the public schools at Tarrytown, N. Y., has 
engaged to teach music the coming year in the school at 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Mrs. Dorothy McTaggart-Miller, contralto, of Worces- 
ter, assisted by Frank J, Flanagan, violinist, and Everett 
J. Harrington, accompanist, gave a song recital at Holy- 
oke, Mass., on the 5th. 

Miss Jessie Caldwell, of Knoxville, Tenn., gave a piano 
recital last week at Holbrook Normal College She 
graduates from the school this summer, having completed 
a thorough course in music. 

A number of the friends of Louis Waldemar Sprague 
were recently, through the courtesy of his friend, Walter 
Ross, of Dayton, Ohio, privileged to listen to a rendition 


of some of the best works of the musicians of older and 
modern times. 

The piano recital of Miss Salisbury and pupils was given 
in G. A. R. Hall, Bristol, R. I., last week. Thomas 
Livingston, baritone, of Providence, and Miss Catherine 
D. Salisbury, of Bristol, assisted. 

An excellent program was rendered at the piano recital 
just given by the pupils of Miss Jennie V. Clarke, at the 
residence of Mrs. M. B. Brayman, 414 Washington street, 
Elgin, Ill. Mrs. L. B. Judson assisted 

The recitals at the Lima (Ohio) College for the firs: 
week in June were: Monday evening, Miss Bertha Pol- 
ing, of Allentown, a junior piano recital; Thursday 
evening Miss Winona Vinson gave a post graduate 
recital, assisted by Professor Turner. 

A musical and literary entertainment was given in the 
parlors of the First Presbyterian Church, June 8. Miss 
Marguerite Bromley, soprano; Charles Wilson, tenor; 
Miss Grace I. Little, reader; Miss Ethel C. Munger, pian- 
ist; Miss Mary Williams, accompanist, took part. 

Miss Lavin and her pupils, Miss Maud Crowl, Miss 
Cesaria Miday, Mrs. Dr. Hamilton, Louis Denkhe, Miss 
Eva Piendler, Miss Hurford, Mrs. Simonds, Mrs. Ogden 
Bolton, Mrs. Will Lorenz and Miss Florence Biechele 
gave a recital at Canton, Ohio, the last week of May. 

On Monday night, June 11, at the opera house, Cafion 
City, Col., Professor Oles gave one of the most delightful 
concerts of the season. He was assisted by Miss Gertrude 
Smith, soprano; Miss Elsie Cooper, pianist; Miss Briggs, 
well known in Cajion for her ability at the piano, and Miss 
Frances Polly. 

Miss Miriam Griswold will give a concert in the West 
field (Conn.) Congregational church June 20, assisted by 
Miss Helen Clark, soprano, New Rochelle; Miss Det 
weiler, contralto, New York; Miss Carrie Cooke, for 
merly of Hartford, now of New York, and Miss Westcott, 
of Hartford, violinist. 

A concert was given at Irvington by the “Celestin 
Quartet,” comprising Miss Eva Stinson, lyric soprano 
Miss Mildred Spencer, dramatic soprano; Miss May Dur 
ham, first alto; Miss Laura Nelson, contralto, all pupils 
of the well-known vocal teacher, Mrs. Hillman-Smith, San 
José, Cal., under whose personal supervision the concert 
was given. 

Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham gave an informal musicale 
at the residence of O. D. Case, on Asylum avenue, Hart 
ford, Conn., last week. The following pupils sang: Miss 
Case, Mrs. Gaylord, Miss Pierson, Miss Lucy Pierson 
Mrs. Pratt, Mrs. Robb, Miss Shepherd and Miss Wood 
Miss Pratt accompanied on the piano and Miss Westcott 
on the violin 

Miss Mary L. Regal gave the ninth of a series of ten 
musical recitals before the Teachers’ Club, Springfield, 
Mass., last week, in the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion building. A miscellaneous program was presented 

The annual meeting of the Hampden County Musical 
Association took place Saturday night, June 9, in the 
office of George A. Bacon at 5 Elm street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

A musical festival was given by the Galion (Ohio) 
Choral Union June 14 and 15, in the City Opera House in 


f 


that city. Haydn’s “Creation” was given by a chorus of 
150 voices, the soloists being Mrs. Leo Long Todd, so 
prano; Ernest Gamble, basso, and Charles Hodges, tenor 
The entertainment was under the direction of Professor 
Wm. H. Critzer, musical director of the Galion public 
schools. 

A musical was given in May in honor of Miss Freda 
Gipford, at her home, No. 468 Fourth avenue, Detroit, 


Mich. Among those who assisted in the program were the 
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Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. Oratoric. 
Henpeman Hall, 3723 Olive St.. ST. LOUIS. 








Charles Humphrey, 


3631 Olive Street, 


revor, St L005, | FARRY J, FELLOWS, tenor. 





MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG REOITABS, CONOCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


HENNEMAN HALL 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











CHARLES GHLLOWAY, Besos" 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Misses Florence, Clara and Ella Ladue, Edith Aldermann, 
Jessie Delcher, Mrs. Fred H. Hubbelle, Messrs. Edward 
Palfrey, Abbott Ladue, George Van Tassell, Frank Judd, 
Wallace Davidson, Thomas Thompson, Charles Gullette, 
Ralph Cordis, Melnotte Williams, Albert Buil and Fred H. 
Hubbelle. 


The Pomona (Cal.) Musical Association has filed arti- 


cles of incorporation. The purpose of the corporation is 
te manage and present musical, literary and dramatic 
productions. Its principal place of business will be 


Pomona, and its capital stock $100,000, of which $90 has 
The directors are: Charles W. Talbott, 
Walker, S. D. Moles, Charles R 
B. F. Nance, Walter A. Lewis 


been subscribed. 
G. A. Steffa, Charles E. 
Behrens, T. Hardy Smith, 
and Robert G. Loucks. 


E..Warren K. Howe sang a program of songs in Wash- 
ington, Ill., last week. At the conclusion of the ballads, 
the Persian Garden Quartet, Mrs. E. J. Graves, Mrs. Mar- 
tin Rehfuss, Jr., Samuel Jeilinek and Edwin C. Heidrich, 
Jr., gave the’Persian Garden.” The concert was given 
for the benefit of the Presbyterian Church in Washington 

Three hundred invitations were issued to the friends of 


Institute for the first annual 


la., 


which were held Monday and 


the pupils of Burlington, 


convocation concerts, Tues- 
day evenings, June 4 and 5. 

E. Fisher, 
may his début 


Mr 
the 


from his 
Roch 


ot 


George who recently returned 


studies in Berlin, at Central Church, 
N. Y., May 
Crane, bass, 
of the 
Miss 


Grosvenc r, 


had the assistance 
Church 
Quartet, 
first soprano; 
Mrs. M. S. Judd, 
second alto 

in the \V 
Minn., 
ike, Minn 
. BP 
Minneapolis 
Marjorie 
Murphy, 


ester, 29 Fisher 


Carl of Central male quartet, 


which ade up 
Miss Harriet 
first alto, 


Rochester Ladies’ is nl 
M. Cl 


second soprano; 


and 


of Jean rihew, 


an d } Mi ss Louise Griswold, 
hose 


Festival 


who took illa Maria 


at 
of Cass L: 


May Musical 
were Miss Mamie Hitch- 
Misses Eudora Michaud, 
Misses Orpha La Croix and 
Miss Benita Bannister, 
Duluth; Misses May- 
onda, Mon.; Misses Mabel 
Murphy, Grand Forks, N 
St Miss Tottie 


part 
Frontenac, 
cock, 
Tregilgas, aul; 
Violet Madder, 
Winona; Miss 
bell and Stella 
Gertrude 
Miss 

Grafton, N 


Evelyn 


Shipherd, 
Ana 
Mary 
Aurora Blair, 
Dak 


Syracuse, 


ind Collins, 


Dak. ; Louis; 
Desc henes, 

At the 
didates for graduation in music 
Louise Cook, F Mildred 
Merriam Ernhout, Elizabeth 
Noble Marie Ticknor, Mary Agnes 
and Wight. Miss Martha Belle 
on completion of course 
organ and Miss 
Noyes is a candidate for certificate on completion of course 


N. Y 


in the 


nine can- 
senior class: Mabel 
Mary Emogene 
Miller, 


University, there are 
Darling, 
Clara 


lora 


Day, Grace 


Gertrude Lulu 


Thompson Grace Franc 


Scott is a candidate for certificate 


in theory of music Lua Chamberlain 


in vocal and theory of music 
A piano recital, under the direction of Mrs. Nellie Piper 


Drake, was given by her pupils at Fox Opera House, 
Herkimer, N. Y., last week. The following had numbers 
on the program: Ruby Hollingsworth, Jennie Harris, 
Jessie Haile, Katie Piper, Herman Riesel, Edna Rhoda, 
Clara Drury, Mabel Slater, Lillian Wires, Ethel Folts, 
Lillian Taylor, Mabel Sprague, Miss Singer, George Mer- 


Esther O’Brien, Maude Milington, 
Albert Eng- 


uura Mark, 
Palmer Griswold, Jesse Deimel, 


ryman, L: 
Anna Peck 


lish, Clara Rose 

An illustrated historical recital was given by Mrs. E 
Harrington's music class at the Auditorium Annex, South 
Send, Ind., June 4. Those taking part were Frances Har- 
rington, Imogene Harrington, Mildred Peak, Cloe 
Amiss, Ella Keene, Eldonna Lontz, Lin Hoke, Flor- 
ence Reamer, Libbie Somers, Lucile Seefort, Pearl Keene, 
Doris Hoke, Esta Long, Verna Herbster, Jessie Kreger, 
Nellie Amiss, Emma Ament, Elizabeth Kopscay, Lillian 
Hoffmann, Bessie Jones, Mary Carbiner, Mrs. E. N. 


Dressler, Grace Fink and Orville Barker. 
The fourth annual commencement and closing concerts 


of the Cortland, N. Y., Conservatory of Music will take 


place at the Cortland Opera House “a 18, 19, 20 and 21, 
at which time the first graduating class will be presented 
with the conservatory diploma. This has been the most 
successful year in the history of the institution from all 
standpoints. Those who are to receive diplomas are: 
Miss Ethel Marie Mott, who completes the full four years’ 
course in piano; Miss Ruth McNett and Lee L. Wellman, 


completing the four years’ special course in voice 


Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, June 16, 1900 


Mrs. 

their new studios, 
rooms are admirably adapted for their purpose, 
one used as a re- 
The studio 


Arthur J 
159 Tremont street, last evening 


Hubbard gave a reception at 
These 


Mr. and 


and con- 
sist of three large connecting rooms, the 
ception room being the smallest of the three. 
proper, where all the teaching will be done, is a large, 
well proportioned room with high ceilings, just the place 
for voices to be heard to their best advantage. 

And Mr. Hubbard 
markably fine voices, several 
The musical program was extremely well sung, 
There 


re 
last 


some 
heard 


this year is presenting 


of which were 
evening. 


and the selections were of the highest order was 
the pupils each singing some 
thing with which they familiar. Those who took 
Mr. Chute, Miss Ruby Cutter, Mr. Bennett, Paul 
Miss Miss Jordan, Mr. Flint 
Miss Cutter sang in two duets from 


, the other with Miss Roche, 


no special preparation made, 
were 
part were 
Miss Cole, 
sSurnham 
with Mr. 
contralto voice 
Mr 
Miss Cole sang “Casta Diva,” 


Savage, Roche, 
and Mr 
Aida,” 


whose 


one Savage 


rich was also heard to great ad 


vantage in a solo. Savage sang the “Pagliacci Pro- 
and also played the 
opening number, a piano solo, with fine effect. Miss Cut 
“May Morning,” a song admirably 


which has grown more beautiiul with 


logue;” 


ter’s solo was Denza’s 
suited to her voice, 


the past vear’s study, and by special request of all present 


ended the really charming concert with the “Traviata” 


aria, which shows off her voice to such excellent advan- 
tage. The evening was a delightful one, and if all the 
good wishes that were expressed come true, Mr. and Mrs 


Hubbard will continue to enjoy their well earned pros- 
perity in their new studio 
The Faelten Pianoforte School gave an interesting con- 


cert on Thursday evening for the graduating exercises, 
when seven pupils received diplomas: Miss Lucy Galvin 
Drake, Charleston, S. C.; Miss Belle Heinemann, Wau 
sau, Wis.; Miss Bertha Law, Cambridge; Miss Caroline 
E. Roberts, Meriden, Conn.; Miss M. Estella Rose, 
Waltham; Miss Edith A. Stephenson, Dorchester; Miss 
Geneva Weitze, Cambridge. The program was: 
lntroduzione ed Allegro con brio, F major...............ssee0+- Mozart 
Ensemble Class, Miss Drake, Miss Heinemann, Miss Law, Miss 
Roberts, Miss Rose, Miss Stephenson, Miss Weitze 
Romanza ed Allegro, from Concerto, D minor ...Mozart 
(Cadenza rn Hummel.) 
Miss Edith Stephenson 
Two Intermezzi, op. 76, Nos. 6 ea 7 ° Brahms 
Scherzo, E flat minor, op. 4 Brahms 


Miss Geneva Weitze 
15 (first movement) Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 


Miss Belle Heinemann 


Concerto, C major, op 


Concert Studies, G flat major, op. 25, No. 9 Chopin 

Prelude, E minor, op. 28, No. 4... Chopin 

Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39.. Chopin 
Miss Lucy G. Drake. 


Cappriccio Brillante, B minor, op. 22. Mendelssohn 


Miss Bertha Law. 


Jubilee Overture.......... Weber 
Ensemble Class 

The accompaniments to the concerted pieces were 

played by Carl Faelten and the ensemble class. Then 


came the presentation of diplomas by the director 

The hall was crowded with friends of the graduates and 
the enthusiastic their 
ciation of the splendid work done, as was shown 


school, who were most in appre- 


by the _ 





applause after each number. The playing was of an ex- 
ceptionally high order and reflected great credit on both 
Miss Weitze’s playing of the Inter- 
showed her musicianly 
qualities to the best possible advantage. Her interpreta- 
technic and her use of 

Most beautiful floral 
Miss 


recital a 


teachers and pupils. 


mezzi and Scherzo by Brahms 


tion is pleasing, she has a facile 


the pedal was in every way correct 
all the young ladies, 
Heinemann being quite overwhelmed. After the 


the foyer, where the young ladies 


offerings were showered upon 


reception held in 


received the congratulations of their friends 


was 
It is a pleas- 


ure to see young women so well equipped for their future 


work, and it must be said that the instruction given at 
the Faelten Pianoforte School is of the most solid and 
substantial character. No pupil is allowed to graduate 
who is not thoroughly competent and has passed most 


strict examinations in a satisfactory manner. The stand- 


ard is set high and is maintained 


Hermann Hartmann goes to the Poland Spring House, 
£ I - 





Maine, for the summer 

The annual commencement concert of the pupils at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, was held last evening in 
the seminary gymnasium hall. Among those to take part 
were Miss E. Chase, Miss Stone, Miss Duncan, Miss 
Wiedenmayer, Miss Ward, Miss Cotton, Miss Cole, Miss 
Winn, Miss Roby, Miss Flaherty, Miss Raymond and Miss 
Walker, pupils of Miss Priscilla White. Miss Byrnes was 
the accompanist 

Mrs. Ernestine Fish sang at a concert in Association 
Hall on the 8th 

A musicale was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whit- 
ney Ward by Miss Emily Enneking on Monday evening 
at her home in Hyde Park. There were songs by Paul 
Savage, piano solos by John Harris Gutterson and Miss 
Arnold, and violin solos by the hostess 

A reception was given to George Leon Moore on Mon- 
day evening by the pupils of William A. Howland at 
Worcester. 

Tuesday evening Shintaro Morimoto entertained at a 
garden party at 223 Columbia road, Dorchester. The 
grounds were beautifully decorated and refreshments were 
served in various tents There was an interesting pro- 
gram as follows: Piano solo, Mr. Onodera; songs, Mr 
Kerr; songs, Miss Starr; Japanese dances in costume, 
Messrs. Watanaha, Murata and Wakata; clarinet solos, 
Mr. Spillar; piano solos, Mr. Onodera; dance, Misses 
Sears; songs, Mr. Kenah; specialties, Misses Sears 

4 new feature of this year’s commencement program at 
Tufts College was a choral concert by the students. Pro 
fessor Leo Rich Lewis of the music department had the 
matter in charge The soloists who sung were all stu 
dents, with the exception of Mrs. Katherine Prescott 
Craits, of Boston The soloists for the cantata were Misses 
Harriet E. Rallion, Bertha L. Wright, Christine Sayles 
and Messrs. Lester S. Hart, Willis A. Moore and Lester 
L. Lewis. Mrs. L. R. Lewis played the piano accompani 
ments and Spencer Draper Whiting the organ accompani- 
ments. The chorus was composed of the following stu 
dents Sopranos—Carolyn L. Clark, Marion L. Titus, 
Gertrude Knight, Gertrude L. Fisher, Charlotte R. Low- 
ell, Marguerita L. Clarke, Josephine R. Burke, Helen A 
Coak, Katherine B. Lewis, Bertha L. Wright, Mabel F. 
Knight, Edna H. Johnson, Jennie C. Frost, Ruth B 
Dame, Harriet E. Rallion, Clare L. Bursch, Olive A 
Dame, Florence A. Watkins. Altos—Grace Titcomb, 
Blanche E. Lyons, Mary W. Kingsley, Louise M. Farns 
worth, Blanche E. Roberts, Mary A. Ingalls, Bertha A 
Perham, Ellen F. Farrell, Alice H. Spaulding, Martha L 
Atkinson, Isabel Coombs, Susie M. Hanson, Amy L. Cole, 
Christine Sayles. Tenors—Ora G. Daniels, Robert E 
Goodell, Wallace Hatch, Willis A. Moore, Nowell Ingalls, 
E. Channing Poik, Frank H. Benedict, George E. Spring, 
S. T. Hall, W. V. Towle, Arthur W. Cushman, Lester S 
ee Bassos—Lester L. Lewis, W. A. Willis, Joseph A 
Lamb, John A Seede, Lester W. Collins, Charies H. Re 
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Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 





GEORGE HA ATVILIN, Teno. 


Address HANNAH G& HAMLIN, 


822 and 428 Pine Arts Bullding,. CHICAGO, 


or VICTOR THRANE, 


DECKER a NEW YORK. 





MAX BENDIX VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


(lndorsed by Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson acd Halir.) 


Address 8O1l CARNEGIE HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 


ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth, 
Radecke, etc , after having finished his studies at the Berlin Royal 
High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects: piano and theory 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting an accom paniments. 

Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FUR MUSIK, Berlin, W. 























E. Phipps, Forrest E. Tarr, William M. Joy, Her 
bert D. Bixby 

Many of the teachers are arranging to leave the city 
tbout July 1, some for Europe, others for nearby country 
In several cases teachers wil] be in town for one 


Ross 


places 


or two mornings during the week through July and Au 
gust to take care of pupils desiring to study all summer. 


The important musical feature of the Glens Fall (N. Y.) 


\cademy commencement week this year was the concert 
given Monday evening, June 18, at the Presbyterian 
church. The following soloists from Boston participated: 
\liss Ella Hail Shields, soprano; Linwood D. Scriven, 


solo violinist; Wulf Fries, ’cellist 

Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, of Campello, sails June 20 
with Miss Bessie K. Packard on the steamer New England 
for Wales, her former home. The first two weeks will be 
spent on excursions in Scotland, and then they will go to 


London, where Mrs. Packard will take a course of study al 
unmet Chey will return in September Mrs. Pack 
ird has a large class of pupils. Among them are 
Miss Cora Alger, Cochesett; Miss Littie T. Baker, Benja 
nin S. Bates, Rose Beatty, South Easton; Miss Nellie J 
Brown, Miss Marie Buchanan, of this city; Miss Fannie 
E. Buck, Stoughion; Mrs. Maude A. Crafts, Miss May 
Crowell, Miss Bertha Drowns, Miss Eleanor W. Dunbar, 
Edith M. Dunham, Miss Mary K. Finn, William W 

ley, Henry F. Gammons, Miss May W. Gateley, Miss 
Louvia Gilman, Miss Margaret A. Gow, East Bridgewater ; 
Miss Margaret E. Grace, Miss Fannie Graves; Miss F 


Lulu Hunt, Centre Abington; Miss Edith A. Johnson, Don 
ild Keith, Mrs. Lizzie S. Kelley, Miss Rose Kelley; Miss 
E. A. Ls Taunton ; B. Leonard; Mary 
Avon; Albert G. Marston, J. Robert McCarty, Mrs 
Edgar McLeod, Miss Alice M. Me 


add, Oscar Agnes 


Ly nch 


ie: 


Florina McCarty, J 


Sherry, Miss Edythe C. Nordbeck, Miss Mary Oakley, Miss 
Helen T. Packard; Miss Annie Pearson, Whitman; Miss 
Signe Pierson, North Easton; Miss Olive T. Pratt; Mrs 
Eloise M. Prentiss, Whitman; Miss Alice C. Richards, Can 

Mrs. Sadie D. Romaine, Mrs. Bernice Sanborn, Miss 
Catherine W. Sexton, Miss Clara L. Sexton, Miss Grace 
\. Sexton, Miss May M. Sexton, W. Everett Shaw, Miss 
Mabel G. Stinchfield, Mrs. Addie L. Wade; Mrs. Nella F 


Wade, North Easton; Miss Nettie L. York 


President Charles M. Bent, of the Worcester County 


\lusical Association, gave a dinner at the Worcester Club 
n the 7th to the board of directors of the association, 
nd George W. Chadwick, conductor of the musical fes 
val. There were present, besides Mr. Bent and M1: 
hadwick, Colonel Samuel E. Winslow, Charles I. Rice 
Walter S. G. Kennedy, Charies A. Wiiliams, Luther M 
ove Daniel Downey, Arthur J. Bassett, Edward | 
Sumner and J. Vernon Butler. 

lr} 


ie Music Students’ Chamber Concerts, which were not 


n last season on account of the manager's illness, are 


given next season, as usual, in Association Hall 

Negotiations are now in progress for several well-known 

European artists to appear in the course. Carl Baerman 
o give the first concert 


Wilhelm Heinrich, tenor; his pupil, Miss Gladys Perkins 


Fogg, soprano; Miss Edith Mae Lord, violinist, and Miss 
Gertrude Leavitt gave a concert recently at Franklin 
Falls, N. H 


\t a meeting held Monday evening in the parlors of the 


Eliot Church, Newton, for the purpose of reviving interes! 
n chorus singing, the Newton Choral Association was 
ormed. A constitution was adopted and officers chosen 
as follows: Vice-president, William F. Bacon; secretary 
Mrs. W. B. Blakemore; treasurer and manager, Philip H 
Robinsor librarian, Harold B. Stanton; membership 
ommittee, Fred Weatherbee, George Hill, W H 3aker 


Edward Bacon, Mrs. A. R. Bailey, Mrs. Hiram Leonard, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Synthetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio ‘ 


=> SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, Berlin; 
Henschel, London. 











Mrs. H. R. Mason. A _ president will be chosen later. 
The first rehearsal will be held on the second Monday in 
October 

A recital was given last week in the Unitarian church, 
Malden, by Mrs. Ellen Beale Morey and her pupils, as- 
sisted by Daniel Kuntz, violinist; Carl Barth, ’cellist, and 
the chorus of the First Parish Universalist Church, con 
sisting of the following well-known voices: Mrs. Kathar 
ine Prescott Crafts, Miss Emily Collins, Miss Margie Col 
by, Miss Lillian Elliott, J. H. Gutterson, Miss Ella Har 
rington, Miss Bessie Holden, Miss Marguerite Horne, 
Miss Edith Homer, H. F. Look, Miss Alice Nelson, Miss 
Hilda Morey, Miss Edna Nutter, Mrs. Bertha Reed, Sam- 
uel Richardson, Miss Jennie Russell, Miss Edith Sargent, 
Miss Jessie Stockton, C. A. Walker, Miss Louise Waitt, 
Miss Anna White and Miss Nina Ware. 





George Leon Moore. 


\t the music festival at Spartanburg, S. C., last month, 
George Leon Moore, the tenor, sang with marked suc- 
cess at all the concerts. Now he will be certain of other 
engagements by the musical societies in the South. The 
following articles are from the Charlotte (S. C.) Observer: 

Mr. Moore chose as his introductory number the cavatina from 
Romeo and Juliet.” This lyric role was admirably adapted to the 


The melody was sung with exquisite purity of tone 
His B flats were taken with ease and excellent 


artist’s voice. 
ind artistic finish. 
tonal qualities. 

Mr. Moore has strictly a lyric tenor—smooth, pure and flowing 
He makes oratorio work a specialty, but with his vocal art com 
bines the dramatic to an extent suggestive of future success in opera 





Mr. Moore’s reappearance was the signal for a shower of applause 
had already “come and seen and conquered.” By his 
second selection further the audience 
He gave the “Prize Song’ from “Die Meistersinger” in a way that 
would have made even the conservators of the art of singing say 
“Bravo.” The Walter of this afternoon sang as the knight of old, 
and won, if not the hand of the unseen Eva, at least the plaudits 
of the conservators of the art of song present. 


\ ocally he 


he charmed and captivated 


“Ye People, Rend Your Hearts,” also the aria “If With All Your 
Hearts,”’ was well sung by Mr. Moore, and was one of the beauties 
f the work. 





De Zielinski Pupils and Olean Recital. 

At Loud’s Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., June 9, five piano and 
vocal pupils of Jaroslaw de Zielinski united in a recital 
which was noteworthy because of the interesting selections 
and the manner in which all were done. Mr. De Zielinski 
is a delver after fresh things, and his pupils on this oc- 
casion did some little known Those who partici- 
pated were Misses Elenor ihlers, Nelle D. French, Marie 
Nowak, Master Marvin Grodzinsky and W. Howard Page. 

At the Olean School of Music last week Mr. De Zielinski 
gave a piano recital, the composers represented being Mal- 
ling, Arensky, Karganoff, Nevin, Chopin, Elgar, Pachulski 
and the concert giver himself, who played his Prelude in 
D and Gavotte in ancient style. Miss Nelle D. French as- 
sisted. Mr. De Zielinski will take a prominent part in the 
Saratoga convention next week, going West for a recital 
at Columbus, Ind.; at the State Association the same week, 
and afterward joining his wife for the summer at Nova 


works: 


Scotia. 





Mrs. Loos-Tooker’s Recital. 

This lady, of Gloversville, N. Y., a vice-president and life 
member of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, gave a students’ recital last Friday evening, at 
which there appeared some most talented children. The 
showing they made was indeed astonishing, considering 
the size of the place, and the short time they have studied, 
and reflects a world of credit on the teacher 
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Mr. Tomlins on Educational Music. 
Third Paper. 


HE powers of companionship are little recog 


| iF nized, still less understood. How quickly 
does a panic spread! If fear is so contagious, 
why not faith? This does not imply that 


large souled moods will instantly pervade a mass of small 
souled people. Fear is a primitive passion, and very many 
are subject to it; but, on the other hand, the nobler pas 
have much powers, which do 
more than compel recognition. 

It is a well established fact that a company of soldiers 
will march farther and with less fatigue to the tap-tap of 
The rhythm of the drum-beat 
which his 
is taken, 
the next one is suggested and encouraged let 
In company with 


sions greater expansive 


a drummer. boy’s drum. 
awaken an inner something in each soldier t 

step is the physical response; and, as each step 
Sut not 
the credit be given wholly to the drum 
only a single soldier the drum beat would prove of very 
slight advantage. In companionship lies the greater gain 
Equal to the drum-beat, the soldiers become equal to each 


With ten men marching, then, the individual gain 


other 
is more than with one man; and with a hundred men more 
than with ten. 

The breath is the home of the soul 


his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 


“God breathed into 
living 
The nostrils are the natural door to the lungs, as 
Mouth breathing is for self 


soul.” 
is the mouth to the stomach 
service. Running quickly up several flights of stairs, | 
seek to regain my “lost breath” by violent breaths gasp 
ingly drawn through the open mouth (panting for breath) 


moods o 


But restored to equilibrium, and moved to 
others regarding; my eyes may melt in teiuderness as | 
exclaim: “Oh,the pity of it!” or may beam with good 
nature; in either case, however, the accompanying excla 
mation will be preceded by a deeply inspired breath drawn 
through the nostrils. 

The more profound the feeling, the deeper drawn the 
breath, and the greater its power. A nation, like a family 
is never more truly united than when under the influence 
of-a common joy or grief. A great orator moves his 
listeners to laughter or applause, but when they are stirred 
to deep feeling, a great silence spreads itself over the vasi 
audience; sensation, a silence pregnant with meaning and 
the sense of power. In that brief moment of stillness a 
deep breath is taken by everyone, and in its taking each 
one feels in himself the allness of the whole assemblage 

In this connection the orator is but the spark; the flame 


the mass and, 


comes from the awakened community oi 
ofttimes, reacts on the speaker, moving him to deeper 


utterance. In the words of Holy Writ as voiced in Men 


delssohn’s oratorio “St. Paul’: “And the many that be 
lieved were of one heart and of one soul, and Stephen, 
full of faith and full of power, did great works 


among the people.” To my mind there is a connection be 
tween the unity of the believers and Stephen’s mighty 
works. This law which influences a speaker to weightier 
words, or a leader to mightier deeds, has its influence on 
even the humblest in the community 

Considerations akin to these, which 


at, must underlie the intelligent application of the follow 


here are only hinted 


ing class exercises: 

Example A.—Take a medium long breath, drawn (neither 
noisily through the (3 
counts); hold it, slightly pressing out the lips and 

(2 counts); then suddenly let it all out (1 

In taking breath be perfectly natural; do not 


nor noiselessly) nostrils 
cheeks 
count). 
raise the shoulders nor over-expand the upper chest 
Note: These figures are given to indicate the rela 
tive length of each part of the exercise. They need not 
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be given audibly by the teacher, rather should they be breathing, seem, while inhaling, to exhaust the air of pirit are yet not elaborate in themselves. They need no 
shown by gesture, raising the arm 1-a-3; holding it the whole room, only to restore it, in exhaling, plus musical training and can be understood and easily attended 
poised 4-5; dropping it 6. The rate of counting is something of yourself. In this way you may be able to by any capable school teacher. They may be taken in 
based upon that oi the feet in walking; 120 a minuie to realize the beginnings of the breath self without the any order, a minute or tw r even less, at a time, and if 
e a Example b.—lake breath and hold as directed, thei consciousness of physical self, as a lad may tenderly possible twice or thrice a day, between studies perhaps 
{ slowly and silently exhale through the embouchure o hold and seek to reassure a frightened child, not with a In my next and last paper | shall give simple advice 
the lips (as in whistling) display of physical strength, for no danger threatens, for changing this breath power into song 
kxample ¢ [he same as Example b, but in exhaling nor with words which it is too young to understand Wa. L. Tomuins 
open the mouth, holding the teeth more than a hali Example K.—To take breath with purpose, signifying be continued 
inch apart, forming a long, silent ah, also ai, ee and ol companionship, good will and the forceful assertion 
Example LU lake and hold as betore, then give out the of a smile W e realize the power ol the storm, but oo Rees 
breath to the sound ‘sh,’ as in “hush” (sh fail properly to recognize that the gentle appearing Michigan M. T, A, 
lasting 6 or 8 counts) sunshine, which follows, is far more powerful 
Example E.—In like manner, i : 2 and th (a Tossing a ball to a companion a few feet from m« HE fifteenth annual meeting of 1 
in tooth) Then alternate these sounds sh oie my first act is to draw back my hand Likewise | Music Teachers’ Association will be 
sh 7 s , th yw th ; changing draw back my hand if, selfishly, I intend to with Huron on June 26, 27 and 28. Concerning tl 
the sound without the slightest cessation of breath hold the ball [he spirit of the gesture is instantly convention Frederick L. Abel, of Detroit. secre 
Example F Sound sh (8 or 10 counts), as in discernible; generously inclined, the movement ts fre« } sure! t S ‘ he ywing ar 
Example D, but with a marked crescendo. Notice that and elastic selfishly inclined, it is stiff and self-co1 uncement in part 
with the crescendo the jaws will show a tendency to scious. So there is the indrawing of the breath whic] The ject of this ution is the pr 
tighter [his must not be permitted The lower does not make for song spirit; and so there is als rt and culture The exercises w ‘ sist conce! 
breathing parts may work harder for greater breath the indrawing of the breath to give it and the self wit rgan recitals, pape says, & pro ng 
wer, but not the face or throat Like the sails o it The ultimate of song expression marks the higl unusual excellence and interest, the greatest car , y 
a yacht stretched by the wind, but not contracted n est companionship, the s« idarity « the race Lt een tal by t ‘ ng the progr n charge to se 
seli-eftort The former lends iseli to self-« xpression race instinct expressed in the all-hands-round ) ure the most accomplishe 
the latter to suppression peasant dances and in the drunes and ritornelles The progra ommittec mnou that e | owing 
lo avoid the ughtening of the jaw, have the pupils folksongs of all nations, is something which modert a partial list of those who will take part in the concerts 
play at blowing a little fluft of feather farther and culture is apt to minimize We are moved because w Pianists—Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, of New York 
farther away \s the imagined distance is increased sing, whereas, primarily, we should sing because w« ver W. Pier Ind | | Ml Ruth Put 
and the breath is thrown farther to follow up the are moved These moods of song, varied and con am, Ypsilanti, Micl Fri M. Fuller. of Chicag I] 
leather, not only more power, but also more freedom plex as they are, have two characteristics in commot Henry C. Post. Grat Rapids, Micl M Nella E. Hass 
required. In this way have the pupils play putting they are alive and, secondly, the life quality takes th« er, Lansing, Micl Miss Judith McNaughton, Jacksor 
babe to s eep Bear in mind the mother’s soothing form of compan nship So give me greeting and | " Miss | Tay Detroit Miss Ellen S 
hu sl to her sick child, how it breathes welcome and good will; take your breath as the bal Ransom, Detroit Mrs. M. D. Bentley, Detroit M 
tenderness in contrast to the impatient, sharply ut was taken, then give it with a smile as forceful as sun Theresa von Nostitz, Detroit Mrs. | tise Unswor 
tered “hush,” with its accentuated “sh,” of the hireling shine: it is the same air with a larger something added Cragg, Detroi 
nurse Now have the pupils increase the volume of yourself. A smile may be more forceful than a hur \ ilists—Mrs. Maud Rees Q D« Mrs. I 
the “hush,” until it might soothe a roomful of babies, dred frowns Parmater, Saginaw; Mrs. H. F. Pierce, Flint; John W 
careful of course not to degenerate the mother breath | xample | Were any one pupil to be called on to ex Dodge, Hiilsdale; James Moore, Detroit 
power to the flesh power of the hireling press the thanks of his class to a visiting lecturer he Violinists Mis Louis Davisor Detroit Henry 
Ekxample G.—Having achieved gradations of breath in would be apt, now and again while speaking, to turr Summerfield, Dr Miss Chat e McDonald, Detro 
quantity and power, with that absence of physical ef from the person addressed to his classmates to com Organists—N :" ey Detr M Florence | 
fort indicated by the yacht illustration, we may now mit them to the spirit ot his remarks In some such Egeler, Wayne 
proceed to put this power to use, for only by use way may the inbreathing take on the spirit of the mass Papers—M Jess M. Gaynor Chicag “ give 
(means to higher ends) can we secure stability and ad and its outgoing express that spirit In a complete lecture recitz 
ement circle any part may be used as a starting point; so it Prot ri H. Pe e No Conse 
Example H lake a deep breath as though smelling am class breathing each pupil may act as leader tory, Ypsilanti, and M ] e M. Stod i Det 
5 monia; playing we are faint and need to be revived {| xample M Song transcends speech in that it can live ry Polyhymnia « ru Sag \ 
th smelling salts. Imagine you feel the sharp sen at the same instant complex emotions which speech hip of G. J. Cur os. W ert 
ation in the head that is associated with this sort of must utter separately That my friend comes to s« Che first eve . ‘ . by Port H 
thing Then imagine we are breathing the fragrance journ with me, I joy; that he is sick, I sorrow; but l 
of violets, with its sensations Then again imagine that sorrow does not lessen my joy in greeting hin There w De gener d1 
the flavor of hot soup inhaled for a breath or two I give him welcome and with it sympathy and hop of piano, vé d - uct V hw be 
Combining the three we are enabled to similize that and service and the strength of my higher will—good very great va t c table d u . 
completeness of breath sensation which is one of the will. All these I can be made to feel in a single breat f methods pub . b dlls 
characteristics of power in art if I can voice them even in a single note I am already ' t publ tea 
I xample ] (ur ordinary breathing is automatic and tor a singer | may have a world of song development 
ourselves; we breathe to live Breath taken for an before me, but universals have spoken through m« Heinrich Meyn Engaged to Miss Agnew. 
other purpose or person is extra. To lift a table or to the world, and my individuality is established Heinrich Meyn, the baritone nger, announ is en 
piano we take additional breath lo vitalize another In this connection have the class play having a re gagement to Miss Mary Agnew, a daughter of the late 
through song also requires added breath. In the case ception; bid them greet each imaginary new comer John T. Agnew, of New York. The prospective bride and 
of lifting the table the additional breath is for the with the breath of welcome plus some fitting specialty her mother are now in Europe, and Mr. Meyn, who wil 
body; while in the case of song the breath is taken The familiar friend and neighbor; the guest who ex sail to-morrow (Thursday), expects to join them in 
for its own sake, and the body is appealed to to give pects more studied politeness; the one who in com Paris. The date for the marriage ceremony has not beet 
instead of to get ing breaks the seclusion of bereavement; the couple fixed, but it will probably cur abroad in September 
Example J.—Take a breath for complete sensation, as in who have just returned from their honeymoon; the Recently Mr. Meyn has received offers to sing in opera 
Example H, but recognize the outer life—if, only its bishop, &c but next season he pes t levote his time to song re 
special dimensions Vithout exaggerating the deep These exercises elaborated in statement to convey their tals and concert 
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‘Hews of _the 





(usical_ Clubs 





On the afternoon of June 7 the 1900 Musical Club, of 
Norwalk, Ohio, met at the residence of the Misses Frazier. 
* a” * 

On May 28 the Binghamton (N. Y.) Rubinstein Club 
assembled at the studio of Miss Kate Fowler, Mrs. L. R. 
Race presiding. Beethoven was the absorbing and inspir- 

ing topic of the hour. 
* x * 

During the summer the active members of the Cecilian 
Choral Society, of Troy, N. Y., will meet at regular inter- 
vals, and the opening rehearsal for the sixth season will 
be held on September 13, at Pythian Castle. 

” * *x 

At the residence of Mrs. Carrie 
Manchester (N. H.) Musical Club met in May, when Miss 
Grace Darling was selected to represent the society at the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs recently held in Nash- 


Corliss Frisselle the 


ville. 
* * * 
lhe third annual reunion of the women’s clubs of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., was held on the afternoon of May 31 at 
the residence of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Beers. The combined 
membership of the various organizations, 
Thursday Morning Musical Club, numbers 100. 


including the 


oo 
Benton McConnell, on the evening 
the Hornellsville, N. Y., Musical 
Culture Club attended their closing meeting of the season, 
This club was or- 


\t the home of Mrs 
of June 5, members of 
and heard a well arranged program. 
ganized in September, 1899, with Miss Grace Hardenberg 
as president; Miss Bertha Cadogan, vice-president, and 
Mrs. L 


active and twenty associate members 





H. Squires, secretary, and it now numbers thirty 


* * * 


At La Crosse, Wis.. on the evening of June 4, thirty- 
two gentlemen met at the studio of Prof. T. H. Brand and 
established the La Crosse Young Men’s Musical Society, 
which will meet on Monday evenings for rehearsal, the 
purpose being to give concerts eventually 

The Conductor, Professor Brand; presi- 
dent, Moss; secretary, 


Thompson; treasurer, Charles A. Steele 


oftheers are: 
john Peterson; vice-president, I. 
J seph F 


* * * 


On the evening of June 1 the Cecile Chaminade Club, 
of Kansas City, gave a musicale at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Penfield. The program consisted of com 
by Ethelbert Nevin, 
members of the club, assisted by Mrs 


positions performed by various 


S. G. Puterbaugh, 


of Chicago, and Mrs. Kirtley. Among promoters of this 
organization should be mentioned Mrs. L. J. Herndon, 
Mrs. Tedford, the Misses Schulte, Fraser, Finker and 
Davies, and Mr. Pearson 


* * * 


The following is the list of singers who participated 


in the Mozart Club concert on June 5, at Canton, Ohio: 
Soloists: Prof. William A. Willett, of Cleveland, baritone; 
Miss Ida Mae Burchfield, soprano; Miss Harriet A. Lev- 
inger, soprano; Miss Edith McCammon, contralto; Wil- 
am R. Reed, tenor. Sopranos: The Misses Harriet Lev- 
inger, Grace Clark, G. E. Unkefer, Mary Long, Grace 
Moore, Katherine Lind, Ida M. Burchfield, Anna Ruse, 


Frances Ruse, Cora Day, Jessie Daniels, 
Lancer; Mesdames A. A. Deubel, 
sali, John Stephenson, George Ham- 


Ada Jackman, 
Elizabeth Girt, Julia 


Russell Chase, C. E 


mond, Lorenz. Altos: The Misses Edith McCammon, 
Fanny Levinger, Anna McCutcheon; Mesdames C. E. 
House, Frank Switzer, A. A. Oldham, J. M.. Richardson 
Tenors: J. H. Stephenson, Ralph Weaver, T. B. C. Voges, 
Sidney Croade, Harry Keyes, J. M. Richardson, Paul E. 
Gibbs, L. L. Delap, F. Pfirrmann. Bassos: A. A. Old- 
ham, H. P. McClure, F. S. Manchester, E O. Reed, J. T. 
Hay, Fred A. Ballard, William E. Adams, Benjamin 
Bloch, C. W. Barwell, Morris Gould, Mr. Hossler. 


* * * 


The Treble Clef Club, of Leavenworth, Kan., gave its 
second subscription concert at the Congregational Church, 
on the evening of May 31, when the solvists included 


Ralph Dunbar, ‘cellist, and E. L. House, baritone. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Newman and Miss Margaret 
Northrup. Mrs. C. H. Fenn directed the chorus, the 


membership of which is as follows: 

First sopranos—Mrs. Kaufman and the Misses Kathryn 
Willard, Sophia Staiger, Dora Lange, Louise Hesse, Kate 
Niehaus, Grace Mordaunt and Mary Angell. 

Second sopranos—Mrs. D. R. Anthony, Jr., and the 
Misses Rothenberger, Phelan, May Page, Eleanor Havens 
and Jennie Forrester. 

First allo—Mrs. Van Eman, Mrs. Harkness, Mrs. Harry 
Biggs and the Misses Evelyn Dudley, Bernstein and Far- 


rell. 

Second alto—Mrs. Frank Harmon and the Misses 
Emma Johnson, Bishop, Rose Mason, Henderson and 
Hattie Hoffman. 

* - * 


Under the direction of Miss Josephine Hayward and 


Mrs. Park, the closing event of the Ladies’ Musical Club’s 


successful season was celebrated on May 15 at the home 
of Dr. Hayward, Taunton, Mass. The program, compris- 
ing selections appropriate for the time of year, was ade 
quately interpreted, the assistance of Mrs. Fuller and Miss 
Ellis (a young violinist of unusual promise), proving par 
ticularly acceptable. 

On Thursday afternoon, May 31, Mrs 
W. B. Spencer, this season’s final meeting of the Afternoon 
Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn., took place, the el 

President, Mrs Joseph 
John Sterling; 


at the abode of 


elec 
tion of officers resulting thus: 
Torrey; vice-president, Mrs. 
secretary, Miss Helen Beach; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Helen Reid; treasurer, Miss Klein; pro 
gram committee, Miss Florence Klein, Mrs. A. G. Kaes 
mann, Miss Marion Penfield, Miss Jessie Hawley 

In September, 1898, this club was organized through 
the efforts of Mrs. A. G. Kaesmann. Its work has been 
estimable, and if present plans crystallize satisfactorily, new 
and attractive features will be presented during the session 
of 1900-1901. 


recording 


Florence 


* * * 


The last meeting of the Terre Haute, Ind., Musical 

Club was held in Baldwin’s new music hall on May 31 

It was an evening of spring songs, and this was the ap- 

propriate program: 

The Ficut Dag ob Getic cvsecesccccccis 
Mendelssohn Chorus 


Fee I BE Bind dah cacde se cibietencatnesexes Rodney 


Flower Song from Faust -Gounod 





Mrs. Frank. 
ae TORN, TN. pcachisctsdabaloestedsastebasbdanenant Tourner 
Sweet May (trio)....... See ee ehnadick unto hGnienestiaeannt Sarnby 
Mrs. Weinhardt, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Adamson 
De Tig CB ooo 2k cctconcntbdsstistégavettdssiacetdbeeedaeeeetl Denza 
PO fee Bettie scvccccvvcccedcnqeocceegssiupsenseteecsaeestaaurs _-— 
ee Pe Gr edi dcnaiiecsnbbabebieisvedicents chaiusbaes ... Schubert 
Mrs. Rhea Hall Berymer. 
ge ne ee ee re ... Reinecke 
Violin obligato, Miss Delphine Bindley. 
WRG, SOT OE iccse ccc ccccccccsccncscscccocesccocscoccees DMONER 


Chorus. 

The Sacramento, Cal., Ladies’ Choral Society, under 
the direction of Mrs. Moeller, gave a concert on Tuesday 
evening, May 29. Miss Merrihew, soloist in St. Paul’s 
Church, San Francisco, was the leading soprano of the 
event. 
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Leopold Winkler. 


T was in the summer of 1895 that Leopold Winkler 

made a brilliant success with Anton Seidl at Brigh- 

~ ton Beach. The critics who heard the pianist at 

that time predicted for him a bright future in this 

country, and this future, interrupted by illness, seems now 
to be at hand. 

The musicians of New York and vicinity probably know 
that Mr. Winkler was for six years one of the leading 
teachers at the National Conservatory of Music. It was 
at this that Mr. Winkler honorable 
record, and although he for a time was prevented from 


institution made an 
playing in public, he had the happiness to hear of success 
ful débuts of his advanced pupils. 

For years Mr. Winkler has enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship of Joseffy, and it is from that great artist that Mr 
Winkler was inspired to advance in his art. 

While a at the Vienna 
Winkler, was invited to play before 
Rubinstein, and the sincere tribute to his periormance by 


“star” pupil Conservatory, 


as a very young man 


the great Russian virtuoso aroused a desire to make a 
career as a pianist. An inborn modesty and the illness 
referred to above are the reasons why this public has 
heard Winkler so seldom of late years 

Anton Seidl knowing the sterling gifts of the artist, 


literally forced him out from his seclusion, and the several 
public performances proved a great thing for the pianist 
and his friends aware of his gifts. 

Besides playing at the Seidl concerts Mr. Winkler has 
appeared at the orchestral concerts of the Arion and Lie- 
derkranz societies, and he also played twice in New York 
Mr 


sec 


with Van der Stucken. In addition to these concerts 


Winkler 


tions of the country. 


gave numerous recitals here and in other 

Next Sunday evening, June 24, Mr. Winkler will re-enter 
the concert field. On that he 
Kaltenborn Orchestra, at the iche 
flat It is 
Mr. the admirations of 
critics both 


flawless, 


evening will play with the 
N the E 


a Liszt interpreter that 


ot las Garden, 


Concerto as 
Winkler 
His 


soothing sweetness 


by Liszt. 


has won musicians and 


touch is remarkable for and 


His 


the moving feature of his performances 


power 


technic and his ex- 


1s 
pression 1s Under 
his manipulation the instrument becomes magnetized, and 


the audiences, too, sit under his playing as if spellbound 


At the time of Mr. Winkler’s playing at Brighton Beach 
with Anton Seidl, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle referred as 
follows to Mr. Winkler’s performance: 

Leopold Winkler, a pianist who made his first appearance in 
Brooklyn last night, at the Seid! concert at Brighton Beach, played 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantaisic’ with a brillinacy and dash wl 
would have made a sensation at any of the great orchestral concerts 
at the Academy of Music in the Winter. The Academy, indeed 
would have been a better auditorium for his work than the music 
hall by the sea, for the delicacy of Winkler’s treatment of the 
pianissimo passages is one of the great charms of his playing. The 


beauty has not been matched here since Paderewski and 
De Pachmann left us. He 


his playing some of that personal quality which makes the difference 


of his tone 


has a fine technic and, besides, gets into 


between an attractive pianist and a dull one 
! had finished 
He had no intention of playing again and came out 
as if that 


He 


found 


The audience simply would not let him alone after “he 


the Fantaisie 
in answer to the applause, 
did know Beach. 
bowing all night, he 
love song of Joseffy’s as 


and bowed three times politely 
settled The man 
would have had to keep on 
that out ame back and played a little 
daintily as the composer could have done it 


the matter. not srighton 


and when 


he c 


The following extract is from the Brooklyn Standard 
Union's report of the concert: 


Leopold Winkler played Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantaisie” at the 
Seid! concert at Brighton Beach last night, and, in spite of the dis 
advantages which must surround piano solos in a hall like that at 
Brighton, his playing electrified the audience. There are not many 


pianists who have the strength to play Liszt’s compositions, but Mr 


Winkler is one of three or four who possess not only the strength 


but the sacred fire, or magneticism which sweeps all before and 


a piano solo almost as interesting as an orchestral piece 


\fter repeated recalls Mr. Winkler gave Joseffy’s birdlike composi- 
tion, “At the Spring.” 


makes 


The following paragraph is a translation from the New 
York Staats Zeitung: 


gained in 


This well-known pian 


The symphony concert night before last importance 


ugh the assistance of Leopold Winkler. 
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iet played the Liszt “Hungarian Fantaisie’ with a high degree of 
finish, with brilliancy and technic and with lofty taste. 

On one occasion. Mr. Winkler gave a recital in New 
Haven, Conn., as a substitute for Scharwenka, and of his 
appearance at that time the Journal and Courier of the Elm 
City reviewed his work in terms of eulogy 

Mr. Winkler came to this country about twelve years 
ago. He was born in Siberia, but as already stated, re- 
ceived his musical education at the Vienna Conservatory 
What some people may regard as a blessing, Mr. Winkler 
loves to teach. On the other hand, his artistic friends and 
colleagues believe that if he had cared less for teaching 
and more for his reputation as a performer, he would to- 
day take high rank as a virtuoso 

To a representative of THe Musicat Courier who re 
cently Mr. Winkler at his New York resi- 


dence the artist conversed most sympathetically. For 


interviewed 
his 
fellow artists he had only kind words, and he apparently 
cared more about discussing their careers than his own 
Mr 


musicians 


Winkler’s studio contains many souvenirs from great 
Joseffy Rubin- 
A broad-minded, earn- 


Portraits of Rafael and 


stein occupy a conspicuous place 
est and modest man is the pianist Winkler, of whose solid 
convinced 


attainments all listeners must be 


Gotham Notes. 


Parson Price’s pupil, Miss Stockwell, contralto of St 
Andrew's Memorial Church, is giving great satisfaction, 
receiving praises from clergy and organist, Mr. Avery. 


“Abide With Me,” 
“Rest in the 


Since May 1 she has sung these solos: 
Liddle; “Lead, Kindly Protheroe ; 
Lord,” Mendelssohn,’ 

Fonaroff pupils at the 
Alliance 
violin pupils playing, and some of the 
departments of this great 


Light.” 
and the solos in “Holy City.” 


annual exhibition of the Educa- 


tional made a good showing, a quartet of his 


- 
smaller ones also 


playing ensemble. Of all the 
department is probably 


educational institution the musical 


most satisfactory, and this is due to the of the head, 
Mark M Fonaroft 
Pupils of Joseph B giving 


concert, at the Ellerslie, West 126th street, 


energy 


Zellman and others united in 


a students’ 


Monday. Zellman’s Cantata Singing Society, a conserva- 
tory orchestra, and others participated 
J. Warren Andrews’ pupil, Mr. A. Wilson, has been 


appointed organist of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Miss Estelle Harris; of St 


it is well known, will be with the 


Andrew's Church 


Grau-Savage Opera Com- 


quartet, 


season. Among recent callers on Andrews were 


Corey, of Detroit, and Bene- 


pany next 
Wm.. Kaffenberger, Buffalo; 
dict, of Hartford 

Kirpal pupils at Flushing, L. I. held forth in a concert 


last week, and the Journal, of that place, devotes a column 


space to their doings, closing with saying: “There is 


plenty of fine talent in Flushing, and to the Kirpals belong 
credit for developing a great deal of it.” Those 
participated, vocal and instrumental, were: Armin Schotte, 


who 


Theo. Lindorff, Olga Bankier, Gertrude Ahles, Amy Dun- 
can, May Gillies, Mary Halannan, Z. I. Hicks, A. T 
Briggs, Marie Wilkie McKnight, C. Bradshaw, Natali 
Howland, Bertha Schloo (the last named a most talented 
child), Dora Fisher, and several choruses for women’s 
voices. 

Joseph S. Baernstein. 

Joseph S. Baernstein, the basso, has been engaged as 
one of the principal soloists for the opening of the new 
Boston music hall, October 15. On that occasion, Bee 
thoven’s great Mass in D will be given by the Cecilia 


Society, of Boston, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The performance will be directed by William Gericke, the 
conductor of the orchestra 

New Yorkers who recall Mr. Baernstein’s 
Bach’s Mass in B it Carnegie Hall, 
surprised to learn that he has been engaged for Boston’s 


success n 


minor, will not be 


great musical event. 
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616 Twelfth Street N. W., ' 
WASHINGTON, June 16 1900.1 


T is commonly remarked that a very large number 
We 
may speak of them as musicians thoughtlessly; but 


of our players and singers are not musicians 





we know that they do not possess the qualifications 
which would entitle them to this name. 
Perhaps this peculiarity is most noticeable among sing 


ers. There are many singers who are litile better than 
machines. A singer may have a beautiful voice and still 
be devoid of all the qualities that go to make the musi 


cian. The mere sound of the voice will win the applause 
of the thoughtless, but the real music-lover cannot long 
After he has discovered that a singer has a 
repertory of about songs, 
occasion, and that these five songs are compositions made 


be deceived 


five which he sings on every 


up of the most shop worn harmonic material, he will be 


gin to suspect that this particular singer is not a musi- 
cian 

So the program proves to be quite a tell-tale. We can 
judge of the musical taste of our performer by the char 
acter of the music he gives. If our organist never per 


forms Bach’s Fugues, we may conclude either that he does 
not like If our 
singer persists in selecting old-fashioned songs composed 


3ach or that he is unable to play fugues 





entirely of tonic and dominant chords, with an occasional 


sub-dominant for variety, we may size him up as an un 


musical fossil. 


There are many players and singers, however, whose 
musical defects are not so easily discovered. They are 
the ones who perform none but classic music. These per- 


formers once read in a book that Beethoven, Mozart and 
others were great masters, and so they know that they are 
They 


probably go into a music store and ask the music dealer 


safe in performing the works of these composers 


to select for them a song or piano piece by Beethoven, and 
the clerk hands them the first he happens to find 
Now, the 


so few performers have good musical tast 


reason of all this is evident—the reason why 


and the rea 


son why so small a proportion of the general public knows 


when a performer lacks musical taste. If it was not cus 
tomary for the generai public to understand writing, spell 


ing, punctuation and the other elements which 


go to make up the study of the Englisl 


appreciation ol 


gTammar 


] 1 +} 
language and tne 


j 


good literary style, the people would have 


books Trash could be palmed off on them 


no tavorite 


as good reading, and they would be expected to sit for 


hours and:-listen with great joy to some of the dry por 


tions of Chaucer’s old English, because it was considered 


proper. But the public cannot be gulled in this way, be 


an educated public 


* * * 


cause it 1s 


The Washington 
during the past season furnish examples of music of 


programs of concerts by musicians 
every 
class and variety, and in looking these over there are 
some which stamp their authors as being musicians of the 
first order. Others indicate just as clearly and decidedly 


that their originators were performers only, and not musi 





cians. In listening to programs of the first mentioned 
crder, cne is filled with a sense of the grandeur and sub 
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limity of music itself, while programs of the second class 
can only dazzle the senses by wonderful technic, or by the 
sensual sound or tone of the voice or instrument 

In a later issue of this paper there will be a review of 
not be 
of the 


this year’s musical season is Washington. It may 
mention a tew 


compositions which have been given here, and wl 


out of place at this time, however, to 


ch seem 


eminently suitable for concert performance 


If one desired to perform a sonata which was not dry 


and uninteresting hardly a better selection could be made 


than Grieg’s Sonata for piano and violoncello, op. 36, which 
Mrs Philhar 


For a piano concerto that in A minor, 


was performed by Mr. and Lent at the first 


monic Club concert 


op. 16, by the same author, performed at the Georgetown 


Orchestra concert, could not be 


excelled 


program 


the cheap and 


The idea in choosing the proper numbers for a 
is to avoid the studio music just as much as 


popular music. By “studio music” is meant the music which 


is clearly designed for study only here are many con 


certos and other large works which must be pored over note 


by note. Possessing little or no melody, and themes not 
easily recognized or distinguished from each other, these 
compositions must be studied out in the most careful and 
laborious manner. It will take the performer himself sev 
eral weeks perhaps to grasp the content of the music and 


several months to overcome its technical difficulties; and 
yet he will sit down at a concert and perform this same 
composition before a miscellaneous audience, and expect 


his listeners to grasp in a few moments what it has taken 
him months to absorb. If they can’t understand the piece, 


and do not therefore enjoy his performance, he will rail 


about the “unmusical public 


Everyone can see how foolish this is. If at the end of a 


musical performance the average listener's mental attitude 


is that of confusi and vagueness, the music has not a 


complished its object. Has it inspired the audience with a 


No; it has 


ycerts and 


love for the great artr rather discouraged oT 


entertainments will be 


have been compe ed to sit 


disappointed. ( musical 


avoided in future by those who 


through a dry and uninteresting concerto, sonata or sym 
phony which they cannot grasp 

Phe plain duty erefore, which devolves upon the per 
forme r ¢ uctor g « p for his pro 
gral s to select pieces w h w elevate both the i 
tellectt and ¢ i atures ol nearer and w h 
will s l be a pa lly « nprehens ble Phe lements 
in a compos n W h appeal to the intellect e its form 
and the devices, « { al and « rwise, which the com 
poser employs in wielding his ass of melod naterial int 
compact shape he elements appealing to the « n are 
the beauty of melody, phrasing, expression and ali the va 


rious shades of coloring which lend beauty and variety to a 





musical production. It is just as inappropriate select for 
one’s program a composition which appeals to the intellect 
only as it is to cater alone he « tion. All melody, with 
no <« terpoint am tle fori I ginal h ny, 1 
emotior ull counterpoint and form with littl r no 
melody is intellectual. Both are like an imperfect being 


and are therefore incomplete 
What a relief it is to attend a concert in which the per 


mers are really musicians and in which the programs are 


attesters of their musicianshiy Chen we are indeed treated 


feast, and the 


to a most delicious grand art makes us al 
wiser and better than we were before. What a respon 
sibility rests upon program makers, and how rarely they 
realize this responsibility! Many a person has been for 


who has in 
first 


ever turned away from music by some prig 


sisted that he must like some di piece of music at 
and there are many performers who have com 
great 


onstant diet of the 


hearing 


itted an equally offense in degrading public taste 


cheap and debasing element in 


1 classes of performers should be censured alike 


should receive from the public, which they have so 








injured, the expression of scorn and contempt which will 
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James V. Gottschalk. 


AMES V. GOTTSCHALK exemplifies the truth 
of the dictum “Managers, like poets, are born, 
not made.” Undoubtedly he is a born manager; 
but it long and varied experience, 

painstaking industry and pertinacity to develop and train 

so richly 





required a 


o effectiveness those talents with which nature 
ndowed him. 

As far back as 1885— 
Gottschalk’s career in the managerial field began 

ir he was associated with C. A. Chizzola, 
elder Salvini, Nevada and other 
season Mr. Gottschalk did 
detail connection with the 
Booth - Salvini - Bowers - Wainwright 
These 


brilliant 


ago—Mr 
In that 


that is, fifteen years 
who was man 
celebrities. 
of the 


aging the 

The following much 

work in 

combination. four artists con 

stellar ag 
1 


stituted the most 


gregation that had ever appeared be 
fore an American audience. They 
played in only three cities, New York, 


Philadelphia, and tickets to 
nments cost $5 each. Mr 


Boston and 
their entertai 
Gottschalk not only acted as treasurer, 


work so well that 


nut did the advance 
the receipts were enormous, and he was 


complimented by the actors, who as 


‘ribed to his skill and industry much 


of the success of the enterprise 

Soon afterward Mr. Gottschalk be 
came business manager for Kate For 
syth, who made an extended tour 
through the United States. He then 


directed De Pachmann’s first American 


and was 


tour of twenty-five concerts, 

very successful. The following year 
he became business manager of Mad 
son Square Garden and handled many 
distinguished artists. He was associ 
ated with Gilmore, Seidl, Sousa and 


others, and looked after all the details 
oi the musical entertainments that were 
Garden. He 


and 


given in the was one oi 


the projectors managers of the 
Patti Music 


services of Seidl 


Festival, which enlisted the 


and an orchestra oj 
150 men, and Chapman and a chorus of 


three concerts took 
Patti com 


oo singers. The 


n over $110,000. Seidl and 


ented Mr 
management 


Gottschalk upon 





} 


rhe season after this Mr. Gottschalk 


introduced Martinus Sieveking to the 


American public. This pianist, under 

personal direction, gave seventy 
five concerts. Mr. Gottschalk did all 
the advance work himself. He then es 
sayed more ambitious project. To 
his care were committed the fortunes 


of Pugno, Ysaye, Gérardy and La 


chaume, and he handled these artists 
vith great skill, winning a brilliant 
uccess. He then directed Emil Sauer’s tour to the Pa- 


Later in the same season he made his pres- 
New York. He 


of symphony concerts in Carnegie 


managed with conspicuous 
Hall 


night concerts 


ence felt in 
bility a 


series 


pronounced the best Sunday 
ver given in New 


Mr. Gottschalk’s 


These were 


York. 


successful season was the last 


m t 
most 


ne. From early in the winter until the latter part of May 
was incessantly busy During this time he traversed 


the territory from Maine to California, going over the 
ground several times and traveling over 45,000 miles. He 
lid all the advance work for the long tours of Petschnikoff, 
Hambourg, Ruegger and Lachaume, and later traveled 


with them over the entire route. He not only secured the 
bookings for these artists, but did the press work and 
looked after all the business affairs. This tour, one of 
the longest and most successful concert tours ever under- 
taken by a manager in the United States, was brought to a 
close about the middle of May, and Mr. Gottschalk re- 
turned to New York the 26th of that month. The ability 
with which Mr. Gottschalk conducted this tour won him 
the admiration of the artists and the plaudits of the news- 
papers. He was credited with having achieved an ex- 
traordinary success. The artists became devoted to him, 
and testified their esteem in many ways. The relations 
between Mr. Gottschalk and the artists were cordial in 


the extreme and there was never the smallest friction 





JAMES V. GOTTSCHALK. 


While in Kansas City Mr. Hambourg, on behalf of himself 
and his associates, presented Mr. Gottschalk with a very 
handsome traveling bag made of Russian leather and bear- 
“To the King of Man- 
agers, Jimmie Gottschalk, Mark and Amie; 
May, 1900.” This gift was of course justly appreciated by 
the recipient. 

In speaking about this trip Mr. 
shall always revert with pleasure to this tour. 
associated with three more delightful traveling companions 
than Petschnikoff, Hambourg and Lachaume. They are 
bright, intelligent and genial, and enter with zest-into any 
They enjoyed the > trip § and 


ing on the inside this inscription: 
from Sacha, 


Gottschalk said: “I 


I never was 


pleasures that come their way. 
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derived from it much instruction and some valuable ex- 
went they won the hearts of 
Thy are not only great 


pericnce. Everywhere they 
the people and were lionized. 
artists, but true gentlemen.” 


A Talk with Mr. Gottschalk. 


Mr. Gottschalk said to a representative of THE Musica 
“Many friends have often asked me why I did 


COURIER: 
not go into the managing 
took the position that it was a part of the equipment of a 


business myself. I always 


manager to become personally acquainted with the ladies 


and gentlemen who are in charge of the various musical 
clubs and amusement associations throughout the country; 
that to be able to intelligently arrange routes and conduct 
tours it was necessary for him to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of a mul- 
tiplicity of details, such as the railway 
connections and schedules, the distance 
between different 


other details 


cities, and a great 
I long ago learned 


various 


many 
untrustworthy were the 
books 
were the methods in vogue 
must learn ali 


how 


guide and how unsatisfactory 
I realized 


that a these 
things for himself by 


I began at the bottom and worked my 


manager 
actual experience 


way up. 1 was determined to master 


every detail of the work, and | flatter 
myself that I have been graduated 11 
every department and am thoroughly 
acquainted with the managerial busi 
ness in all its ramifications. Without 
egotism, I may say that I am fully 


equipped for the work and am able to 


cope with any difficulties that may 
arise 
“This is why I have gone into the 


business for myself and established my 


own bureau. I will be untrammeled, 


free to develop and execute my plans 


in my own way. With regard to these 


however, it would be premature 


plans, 
for me to speak at present. But I may 
say that it is my 
the bureau in such a way as to gain th 
na 


purpose to « 


now 


best possibile results. I am 


position to secure, and am engaging 
the best available talent in every line 
The names of the artists whom I shall 
manage wil! be announced as soon as 


The confidence which has al 


possible 
ways been reposed in me by artists and 
I shall be careful 


inflexible 


the public never to 


abuse. My principle will be 
to treat with absolute fairness both the 
public and the artist, and on this plat 
form I hope to achieve success.” 


On Chautauqua Lake. 


Myer reports an unusually 
ummet! 


Edmund J 
promising 
school for singers and teachers at Point Chautauqua on 
the Lake. He has booked pupils from the North, South, 
East and the Far West 
Mr. Myer closed his 
now visiting 
others of his pupils and friends on Lake Erie 
Chautauqua School will open July 9 


outlook for his 


studio here on the 15th, and is 
Myer, the Buffalo teacher, and 


The Point 


Edward R 


i OR SALE.—School of music in Southern city; good 
patronage and fine prospects for able pianist. For 
particulars address Dewberry’s School Agency, Birming- 
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- was not in the 





Cosima and Carolyne. 


HE recent publication of ‘Liszt's Letters to the 
(the fourth volume of 
Marie 
produced some interesting articles in late num- 
The volume of Listz’s let- 
ters contain only the writer’s letters to the Princess, and 


Princess Wittgenstein” 


Liszt’s letters, edited by Lipsius) has 





Pai 


bers of the Bayreuther Blatter 


as the lady’s replies are not given, the impression given is 


naturally one sided. At least it must have seemed so to 
Cosima Wagner before she inspired the communications 
to the Bayreuth paper 

The 


which lasted some forty years, have 


relations between the Princess and the musician, 


been discussed in 
countless books by Lena Ramann, August Gdllerich and 
others, but Cosima Wagner, as Liszt’s daughter, is in a 
position to give new details 

It has often been stated that one reason why Liszt took 
holy orders was that his love had grown cold, and he re 
solved by this step to put an effectual and permanent stop 
Mara 
Liszt was anxious to have his relations with her legalized, 
hope In 


to the solicitations of his mistress According to La 


at the last moment she abandoned the 
had Weimar to 


Papal sanction to her divorce from Wittgenstein and to 
All seemed to be 


but that 


1260 she gone from Rome to obtain the 


, 
her union with Liszt 


After 


lady 


progressing satis 
Pius IX. parted 
you shall 
October 22, 


factorily a long interview Pope 


with the words Princess have 


The 
fiftieth 


rom the 


your rights.” wedding day was fixed 


birthday, when new difficulties arose 


861, Liszt's 


Che Pope sent for the papers in the case “for further ex 


amination,” and then suddenly the Princess gave up the 


fight. It is useless to guess as to the parties who influ 


whether they were friends of Prince 


Hohenlohe I iszt’s 


enced his Holiness, 


Wittgenstein or Cardinal friend and 





PRANZ LISZT AT THE AGE OF FIFTY. 


patron. It is more interesting to speculate as to the rea 
sons that influenced the Princess 
She was deeply, superstitiously religious, and it is as 


sumed that her emotional piety and awe ior everything 


ecclesiastical led her to renounce her marriage in spite of 


Liszt’s entreaties. It is, however, more probable that she 
had detected or suspected coldness or reluctance on Liszt's 
part With the intuition of a loving woman, she saw 
that whatever he might as a gentleman say. yet 


of the 


his heart 


project. During the whole negotia 


tions he was sad and desponding, and he wrote at the 
time: “Permanent happiness can be found only in re- 
nunciation, utter, absolute renunciation such as the saints 
have practiced, and such as love in its moments of highest 
exaltation alone understands;” and again: “God give me 
the grace to survive this moral crisis, and may the light of 
His mercy shine on my darkness.” The princess who, to 
quote the Bayreuth revelations, “Saw with demoniac divin 
ation all that was passing—unspoken, unspeakabl@—in the 
friend,” also had her crisis. Both 
were pious. She laid great stress on the ceremonies, th« 
details of religion; adoration of saints, relics, symbols 
were of importance to her, even the constant occurence of 
miracles was part of her faith. Liszt had a childlike faith 
His religious practices confined themselves to hearing low 


heart of her moral 


mass; he had unlimited toleration for all creeds. At all 
events the renunciation was left to her, whose characte 
Cosima Wagner most touchingly describes. “She had 


sacrificed everything for Liszt, her country, her high posi 


tion—nay, in the eyes of the short sighted ones who lac! 


the faculty of appreciation for her high, strict morality 


her reputation. She took up the struggle against the most 


tyrannical powers, as well as against the most petty’ dif 


ficulties; she made him a home, she watched over his work 


she looked after his health hing to his 





she arranged everyt 


taste, guarded him from all excesses, showed ceaseless 


sympathy for all that concerned him, devoted herself wit! 


never wearying care to his mother and his children, and 
excrcised a hospitality which passes description These 
are the words of the only survivor of the children of Liszt 
and Madame d’Agoult: the others were Blandine, who 
married Ollivier, the minister of Napoleon III., and a son 


Daniel, who died in 1850 


In another paragraph of the Bayreuth confessions, it 


clear that Cosima, the wife of Wagner, is another persor 


from Cosima, the daughter of Liszt, for she writes that 
to the Princess Wagner was an unsolved enigma, and 
that “in her fear lest his mighty personality would be in 


jurious to Liszt’s genius, she held it to be her duty to use 
all her check Wagner's 
have feared that the greater genius would overshadow the 


power to influence. She may 


fame of her friend.” How women love each other 


Van der Stucken’s Prologue. 


NE oi the interesting features of the program for the 
Nineteenth National Saengerfest, to take p! 
Brooklyn on the 30th of June and Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
of July next, will be the symphonic prologue. on the pro 


ace in 


concert of July 2, composed especially for 
Frank Van der Stucken upon request of 


the committee in charge of the musical arrangements 


gram for the 
the occasion by 

After he had consented to compose the prologue, Mr 
Van der Stucken was puzzled a good deal about the ques 
tion of form. He wanted to something sym 
holical of the festival of German song and something that 


event. The 


compose 


overture to the 
to his taste 
He has given it 
the name of “Symphonic Prologue to the Festival.” Th 
took from the 


would be appropriate as an 


customary form of overture was not and he 


finally decided to create something new 


fundamental idea of the composition he 
supposition that wars and bloodshed, in other words, like 
suffering. have united the peoples of this earth into an a 
liance of sympathy which finds its most natural and em 
phatic expression in the words and deeds of those who 
having emancipated themselves from the bondage of pr: 
judice, meet on the common grounds of art, the noblest 
product of peace 

The 
call to arms and the noise of 
is a theme that expresses the plaints of 


harmony 


tone picture begins with a mighty challenge, the 


strife are heard, and mingled 
with these sounds 
suffering humanity An 
then the plaint. more suppressed than before 


outcry interrupts the 
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again, but the challenge leads the combatants on This is 


followed by two themes, the first of which represents the 


triumph and reign of brute force intermingled with ex 


pressions of hesitancy and doubt. Humanity dares not 


banish war, but as brute force threatens to destroy every 


thing before it, a sudden change is heard. The harsher 


colors in the orchestra become fainter, and the plaintive 


motive leads up to a new period: the longing for peace 
T his, the 


itself finally into a theme 


central portion of the composition, dissolves 


that stands for the apotheosis 

















PRINCESS CAROLYNE WITTGENSTEIN. 


ol peace Ch t \ develope \iter 
short recitative the herald’s trumpet summons men to the 
celebration of peac During lauguration, church 
hells are hears Blended with these become the trains 
of the chorale Now Thank We All Our God 
The prologue will be played by an orchestra of )85 mu 
sicians, conducted by Arthur Claassen, and the monster 
male chorus ot 5,000 voices 
Mrs. Harold Cleaver. 
RS. HAROLD CLEAVER has lef: Paris and is now 
in London, where she has already appt ared at sev 
eral musicales. She was nong tl urtist ho sang a 
the recent bazaar in London, at which Mrs. James Brow: 
Potter and other Americans took an active par Phe 
London Referee, in its report of the mus program 
stated: “The entertainments, whi ire not the leas 
agreeable element of such affairs, were very well managed 
though the choice oncert organized by Mr Haydet 
Coffin, whose husband was one ofthe constellation of 
stars, was rather late in beginning, as Madame Albani 
who started the musical proceedings, insisted upon wait 
ing till the Princess of Wal ! ‘ nging her 
song. Perhaps this may explait ind excuse—the ab 
sence of Miss Julia Neilson, whose place in Mrs. Hayde 
Coffin’s program was taken by Mr Harold Cleaver, who 





-KLENNER 


Will return early in the Fall. 
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ONVENTIONS and commencements.” 
One hears nothing else in connection 
with music but the doings and travelings 


of ovr various teachers. The 





colleges 
are preparing for their usual annual events, and both the 
iarge auditoriums of the city have been engaged. 

The Musical College, of which Dr. Ziegfeld is the head, 
expects an attendance exceeding even that of last year, 
and the performance is confidently proclaimed to excel 
even that remarkable program. Remarkable in this case 
is used advisedly, for as I remember it, both in the vocal 
and instrumental, a program was given that was almost 
professional in its general performance. The college, like 
its students, is ever progressive, and this year finds it at 
the height of its prosperity, and the proof of this will be 
found on the evening of July 19 

Central Music Hall, as last year, has been chartered by 
the American Conserwatory (J. J. Hattstaedt, director), 
and here also a fine program has been prepared, with the 
performers. 

School’s commencement also 


professional students as 
The Gottschalk Lyric 
happens next week, and some particularly good operatic 
singing will be heard. 
\s yet there is no mention of the Chicago Conserv- 
atory’s commencement. A commencement at the end 
be paradoxical certainly, and as the end has al- 


would 
ready begun, 
the end the 
on. I hear numerous wails and complaints of unsatis- 
fied claims, &c., f all the teachers had been as 


shrewd as one whose name for obvious reasons is withheld, 


there will be no need to commence. And 
long looked for end, is likely to arrive very 


although 


they would not now be lamenting. 
* * + 
The new musical benedict of the week is the genial 
Eugene Eager. of the Fine Arts Building, 
Spalding took place at Norwich 


George whose 
marriage to Ruth Fides 
Conn.), last Monday. Mr. and Mrs. Eager will return 
to Chicago October 1 

Several interesting musical personages are announced 
Among these are Rose 


teacher; 


to be married in the near future 


Case Haywood, the well-known pianist and 
Edyth Evelyn Evans, the 


that cl 


favorite Chicago contralto, and 


arming pianist-accompanist, Helen Page Smith. 


* * . 


Club, of Evanston, is certainly in the 
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nature of a trust, and its circular is likely to be found mis- 
leading. The name of the club implies that it is a general 
Evanstonian institution, when in reality it is only a pri- 
vate affair governed by the president, who limits the 
active members to his own pupils 
ducements offered for the consideration of people who 
might be contemplating membership is herewith repro- 
duced. It is good to find that natural law plays an im- 
portant part in the Evanston Musicians’ Club curriculum, 
and that the result is a physical and psychological devel- 
opment. Well! well! 

The Musicians’ Club was organized for the purpose of teaching 
its members the art of public performance and enabling them to 
hear professional musicians to advantage, in programs that have a 
distinct educational and artistic value, and in which they can take a 
personal interest. , 

Active members are limited to pupils of the president. 

Anyone can become a passive member on compliance with certain 


The circular and in- 


conditions that will be explained upon application. 

Honorary members are limited to professional musicians, whose 
talents and education entitle them to this distinction, and who have 
taken part in one or more of the club’s concerts. 

There are no dues to pay and no fines are exacted of members 

Active members receive the benefit of a system of instruction 
based upon natural law, resulting in a harmonious physical and 
psychological development that produces, in a most scientific man 
ner, a pure tone, an adequate technic and a truly artistic interpreta- 
tion of the composer’s thought. 

* * * 

Some exceedingly good playing was heard at the con- 
cert last Tuesday at the University Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, when pupils of the Sherwood school gave the program. 
Of course the playing in all cases was thoroughly up to 
the standard, as is to be expected when the directors of 
the school are W. H. Sherwood and Walter Perkins and 
the faculty includes such fine musicians as Julia Carruthers 
and Mrs. A. J. Goodrich. 

It is with diffidence that one speaks of any individual 
performer because every student appeared to excellent ad- 
vantage. Miss Carruthers’ pupil, Ethel Falconer, opened 
the program with the Mozart Fantaisie, in which she was 
accompanied on second piano by Miss Meda Zarbell 
The young pianist (Falconer) showed good technic and 
style, and was, with one exception, the only performer 
who memorized the numbers for two pianos. Miss May 
Halderman, a pupil of Mr. Sherwood, was very favor- 
ably received, as was Miss Flora Thomson Jones. Miss 
Meda Zarbell (Perkins pupil) gave an interesting and in- 
telligent interpretation to Chaminade’s “Calirrhoe Air de 
Ballet” and Rhapsody, which she played with 
commendable finish, showing a clean, decided touch and 


3rahms’ 


considerable force 


Miss Ida Platt, another pupil of Mr. Perkins, gave the 
Bach-Liszt organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor in 
really masterly manner. This number was one of the best 
of the afternoon, both as to musicianship and power of 
interpretation. The violin number by Alois Trnka would 
have been more interesting if played upon a respectable 
although the hideous tone of the instrument 
Trnka’s undoubted talent. 


instrument, 
could not obliterate Mr 

Talent is a good thing in moderation sometimes, and 
young students would do well to remember that a little 
Trnka 


but not enough to warrant him 


modesty is a capital qualification. Mr earned a 
good measure of applause, 
in occupying fifteen minutes with an encore of dirgeful 
propensity, making everyone regret the recognition 
granted. 

Another clever Perkins pupil was Lois Davidson, a 
young girl who appears about fourteen years old. She is 
talented and shows good teaching in all she undertakes, 
Miss Davidson’s playing of MacDowell’s Etude de Con 
cert was very satisfying in every respect—rhythm, technic, 
tone and color were exceptionally good 

Mr. Sherwood’s advanced pupil. Theodore Tepec, gave a 
interpretation to Kullak’s Concerto Rondo 
although why this number should have been 


There are so many 


brilliant 
(finale), 
selected is not quite 
works from which a choice could be made. The same may 
be said of Miss Edith Bane’s selection—Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein “Ruins of Athens” March. It is totally uninterest 
ing unless played by such an artist as Sherwood himself 
accomplishing a 


clear. other 


who can bring a great. ponderous tone, 
In the playing of Chopin’s Berceuse, Miss 
as she played with much grace 
and Miss Louise 


and were both ac- 


great climax 
Bane was more successful, 
and delicacy. Miss Margaret Duffy 
Crispele were two brilliant executants, 
companied by Mr. Sherwood 

The two pupils of Georgia Kober made a favorable im- 
pression. and revealed the clever young pianist in another 
phase of her art—that of teacher. All in all 
given by the Sherwood Music School proved 


the recital 
eminently 


satisfying all around 


The Drake Violin Club gave an interesting program at 
Kimball Hall, Saturday evening, June 9, with the following 
artists assisting: Miss Luella Skinner, Miss 
Maude Jennings and Sarah E. Wildman, pianists; Silas M 
Barr, cornetist; Paul C. Beebe and Carl Ulamsteiner, ‘cel 
lists, and Mr. Pellage, bass. 
playing by the class deserves especial 
given with 


soprano, 


The ensemble 
mention, Handel's 
great feeling, and was enthusiastically received 

The Septet, by Saint-Saéns, 
and trumpet, was also enjoyed; the obligato parts were 
well sustained by Miss Jennings and Mr. Barr. Mr 
V. Crandall played the second Polonaise, by Wieniawski 
Much praise is due to the clever young 
Mende 


and finale), with rare taste 


celebrated Largo being 


for piano, string orchestra 


Delos 


with expression 


Miss Julia Garfield, Issohn’s 


violinist, who played 
Concerto in E minor (andante 


Her breadth of tone is remark- 


and true artistic feeling 
able, and she gives promise of a brilliant future 

Miss Luella Skinner gave a selection of songs accepta- 
bly. The program closed with Beethoven's Quartet for 
Miss Wildman at the piano 


sever il concerts, 


piano and strings, op. 16, 
Next season this club anticipates giving 
assisted by a full wind contingent from Thomas’ Orches- 
tra 

** * 
commencement concert and exercises of 
place at Central 


The annual 
the American Conservatory will take 
Music Hall 


Tuesday evening, June 19, 1900. A program 
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of exceptional merit has been prepared for the occasion 


After the concert, a brief address will be delivered to the 
Wm. P 
diplomas, certificates and prize medals will 
the director, John 5. Hattstaedt 


in the history 


graduates by the Rev Merrill, after which the 


be awarded by 
The graduating and cer 
of the 


tificate class is the largest institution, 


numbering sixty. The following is the program: 


Polonaise, op. 40 Chopin 


Iwo pianos and orchestra 


Misses Hedwig Finckenstein, Charlotte Gate Lucy Haack 

and Alice Shonk 

Concerto tor piano, op. 16 Grieg 
(First movemen 

Miss Julia Wilkins and orche 

Recitative and aria, Deh Vieni (ligaro) Mozart 
Miss Clara Heuer 

Concerto for violin Mendelssohn 


(First movement.) 
Miss Winifred Forbes and orchestra 
Concerto for piano in A min 
(Second ; 


Miss Helen B. Lawrence and estra 





Prologue from I Pagliac« Leoncaval 
Arthur Tressler 5 t 
Ballade and Poionaise Vie temps 
Mi Mae Comstock and 
Concerto for pia 5 kK t 
(Second and | r 
M E. Blanche Carson and 1 
Quartet and Finale, seco act Un l n Verd 
Miss Lou Caldwell, Messr Harry RK. Pars Ha 1 ¢ 
Cec Page, Arthur Tressler Scot Ar r R. D 
J. E. Dickey, H. Parker W 
John Petrie 
Adolf Weidig, conductor 
Paul and Franz Listemann, the violinist and ‘cellist, re 


returned to Chicago for a short vacation 
New York ; ei 
music recital in New York at Knabe H 


Franz List 


sp ‘tively have 


alter a busy season in 


first chamber 


November 8, and later on 


introducing the new ‘cello concerto by Eugen d’Albert 
which has won much favor abroad 

L. G. Gottschalk has once more shown what he can ac 
complish with a man’s voi rhe latest example is young 


Sedgwick MacGregor, whose progress since studying with 





Mr. Gottschalk is remarkabl \t oncert given last 
week at Centreville Mr. MacGregor was one of the Lief 
attractions The Centreville J auy Cilicer speaking s 
periormance, Sa d 

The managemer f the ib wa ery f ate it s sel n of 
soloists Mr. Sedgwick Mac‘ x i 
( < a re y 1 gz 
ut endid n l loread S ( r I 
piece € g et r 

Luise t c 1 c ) 
Dec we g 2g M Mac 
(ireg 1 le great improve r t 

y | enc ¢ w re 
est baritones He usaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Bickneil Young ner course W I 
clude a series of four lecture re s, to be given by Mr 
Young, with the assistance of Mrs. Young at the piano 

their studio in Kimball Ha on the following named 
dates: Thursday, July 12 The Growth of the Song 
Form”; Thursd July 19, “Opera: Its Origin and De 


velopment;” Thursday 
ing; Thursday, August 2, “Breath, Rhy 


in Interpretatior 


These will be illustrated by programs ntaining many 
rare examples of the subje 

These recitals are intended for all music studen 

> > * 

Opera in English is again i swing at the Studs 
baker and precisely similar cor s prevail as previous 
to the summer adjou rowded and enthusiast« 
audiences. There is no diminution public favor. The 


reason is obvious—that the high standard of entertain 


Savage decided on Chicago as one 


ment set when Henry 
of his opera centres, has been most faithfully lived up 
As showing the public appreciation and the general esti 
on a recent star peaks plainly 4 national 1 
ntion was being held here dt ( go members 
anxious to treat their rs properly, sought two places 








VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
186 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


REPERTORY: 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


of amusement. The first agreed upon by the enteriain 


ment committee was the Studebaker 





Someone inquired 





Scherzo, from Second Symphon 


: 39) sony , »»  Wiolin, Fugue in G minor, for n alone Bach 

what was going on? No need to trouble about that ; . 
said another. “At the Studebaker one is assured of a good Vocal. What the Chimney Sang Gertrude Griswold 
entertainment and a bright and pleasant evening.” And la 1 Ga 

, ale. Second Sys 
one hundred of the convention visitors who availed them Fis , . 
‘ 4 
selves of the chance unanimously indorsed this expression Te a , 
ol opinion \ 

During the week just ended “Nanon” was given. Of the lo few of our artists is it giver tain sucl c 
principals all were excellent and the chorus—the Chicago whelming success as that won by TI re Spiering in $ 
chorus is back from New York—is better than ever be violin school, which a ie close of fi y s known 
fore, which means much, for opera in Chicago has neve1 ] er the country a ne of superlative merit The pro 
had a chorus with voices so young, fresh and withal thor- gy given recently by preparatory d how 
oughly trained. For the staging unqualified words of my P d be dor . ung plays whee perly 
praise were everywhere heard and in that department noth- gyided, while that given by the advanced « " f very 
ing 1S left to be desired In the orchestra, too, consider pe ) order the | \ g e stud srt hing an 
able improvement was shown exceedingly high s urd 

Next week we are to have Audran’s “Mascot,” with Cis lheodore Spiering ' eache 32 r ed 
sie Loftus in the part of Bettina. This is an event every 1s Theodore Spiering and player, and when 
one is looking forward to, for Miss Loftus has some time this js said scarcely any higher praise can be g henasine 
since established herself with Chicago theatre-goers as one n every SJ ‘ i perb a | f y the 
of the clever female mimics and entertainers. With Frank program of the last re 
Moulan, Reginald Roberts, Eloise Morgan and others in , k Sit 
the cast a splendid periormance 15 assured The week rt ge 

+99 : P (firs 7 le 
following “Fra Diavolo” will again fill the and its jn frst 1 n 
Mi l \ 

itial rfor n M j ] > 25 s the 400th 
lal periormance on Monday, june 25, mark ie 4 _—_ , G < 
by the Castle Square Company in this city and will be yy ka, No. 2 " ‘ 
fittingly commemorated by the presentation of suitable I S : 

k r m D min ( t W wsk 
souvenirs of the occasion M Ca ( 

* 7 * 

( r 4 minor V reuxte Pp 

Recognition substantial form for services rendered \ Fug 

f ( € D st € | t 
is sometimes forthcoming even in the musical profession f first 1 € M ‘ n 
. a ee , \ m Diestrel f M ( ( 
which, generally speaking, is not remarkable tor the qual - > 
. t I I « nd i \ 
ty known as gratitude On the contrary, it 1s usually Florence Chambe f Va " a 
igreed that the more benefits one bestows on the average first a; Miss Lona Fugate, secon a 
. s Sch r | 
musician, the more ready is he to administer an unkindly Ernst ‘ i 
. - Sc essling, cond ‘ce 
return should the occasion offer. However, to our ex- 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


ample in the person of Louis Evans, the newly elected 


manager of the Apollo Club, and an officer who entirely 


deserves the honor cot Evans was 


to the 


nferred upon him. Mr 
a splen li 
! 


proved 


d aide president, Van Inwegen, and having 
himself as secretary to the club possessed in the 
highest degree of the qualifications necessary to so respon- 
sible a position, and which with the Apollo Club are of a 
ordinary, his 


more pronounced character than the 


idded dignity is easily understood 


Club announces the following program ior 
1901: December 3, “St Men 
20, ““Messiah,” Handel: February 18 


*“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” H 


The Apoll 


season, 19Cc0 and Paul,” 


elssohn; December 


April 15 


oongs 


Coleridge-Taylor; “Te Deum,” Berlioz 
The “Te Deum” was given here in 1888, and calls for a 
chorus, a boys’ chorus of 400, and an orchestra of 120 
pieces. “St. Paul” was last given here in 1883. “Hia- 
vwatha’s Wedding Feast” has never been given in Chicago 
and is creating quite a furore both in England and in this 
country 
larrison M. Wild has been re-engaged as musica] di 
ector 
Applications for membership are now being examined 
nd ippli tions may be made to the secretary 
* * * 
The following is the program of the first commence 
ent conc the American Violin School, which will 


iday night at Kimball Hall 


Ss 5 I bee en 
(First no ement.) 
\ Orches ( I 
Violin, R lo f First Concert Vieuxtemps 
Edna Crum 
\ Tore Song, fr Carmer Bize 
Harry M. Best and che : 
Large f Second §S Beet r 
\ m { es ( t 
\ Andante and Finale, from E minor Concert Mendelssohr 
Felix Weir 
\ Se the World Over, from Mart! Flotow 


Francis Vokul and orchestr 


(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 





21 Music Hall, Boston or Remington Squire,125 E. 24thSt., NewYork. 


BARRON 


BERTHALD. 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York, 


In America Scason 1899-1900. | 


Mrs. Kaltenborn Engages the Saengerfest Orchestra. 
H E Nat nal 


Saengerfest has been entrusted to Mrs. Franz 


work of securing the orchestra for the 


business manager of the Kaltenborn Orchestra at 


born String Quartet 


One hundred and fifty « he best orchestra players in 
New York have been engaged by Mrs. Kaltenborn, for the 
three grand ncerts to be given during the week £ the 
Saengerfest. Many of these men, engaged for t wr 
rchestras for the summer vill send substitut n order 
it they may play at whicl to open at the 
Thirteenth Regiment Armory n Brooklyn, on June 30 
a Saas of . < a hore ' 
150 be N Yor \ 
eres ed - , a‘ ee 
es, who depend New Y t \ t lt 


Wetmore Benefit Concert. 





BENEFIT concert was given at the Gr 1 Oper 

A House, Springfield, Ol ast Tuesday, for Ralph 
Wetmore, a violinist in the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
tra. Mr. Wetmore has the distinction of being the young 
est member of Mr. Van der Stucken’s band 

\ he conce Mr. We play Sp s 
Fig h Violin ( cert« \ I e Ba Cl nne 
and Wilhelmy’s “Fantasiestu Che assisting artists 
were Frederick Hoffman, a pianist from the Cincinnat 
College of Music, and Frank I Tunison f Dayton, a 
| one singer Dayt © 

M Wetn studied ‘ years W Rober 
B ne, of Springt eT 
a scholarship im the ( ( g Mi I 
receipts from the concert w ho on i to purcl » new 


lin for Mr 


‘Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 
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Address by Mail, 111-119 East 58th Street, New York. 


Care of German Liederkranz 


IDA SIMMONS, 


PIANIST. 
Address: VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER. 
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INCE Mr. Meltzer has told the Criterion readers 

how to estimate a play, it now behooves some 

of our musical journalists to tell the public how to 

weigh the merits of a new song, symphony or opera. 

Possibly Mr. Grau would do this in a syndicated 

article—and how that same article would be quoted 
the length of this blessed land! 


HE executive committee of the board of trus- 
tees of the Cincinnati College of Music have 
added the title of Director to that of Dean of the 
Faculty, already held by Frank Van der Stucken, 
formerly head of the Arion Society, New York. 
As dean, Mr. Van der Stucken supervises the artis- 
tic aims, and as director, the commercial affairs of 
the college. W. S. Sterling remains as assistant 
dean, and A. J. Gantvoort has been chosen to be 
the assistant director. 


Boos Springfield Republican honors us by quoting 

our questions relative to the proposed test for 
American pianists. We do believe in the existence 
of the American pianist, but recognize the necessity 
of arousing him from his artistic apathy. The 
questions were not advanced in an idle, jesting 
spirit. Here is a large and growing body of young 
men and women on the one side, and on the other 
popular indifference. Our American students for 
years prepare for a public careet, and there is little 
demand. When a call does come they are not pre 
pared. It is a grave situation, and we should very 
much like to hear the views of our secular contem- 
poraries on the subject. So far, the individual 
the American pianist—has not 





most interested 
put in a response. 


HE London Standard’s Vienna correspondent 
reports that the Vienna Academy of Science 
will add a department of phonographic archives to 
one of the public libraries. There will be three 
sections: the first, for the preservation of phono- 
grams of every existing European language and 
dialect, and, later on, of all non-European lan 
guages; the second, for the record of the finest con- 
temporary musical performances, supplemented by 
that of the music of peoples and races in different 
countries, and the third, for collecting phonograms 
of complete speeches or apothegms by celebrated 
men of our generation and of later times. 

But doesn’t the Vienna Academy of Science 
know that the phonograph, as a medium of correct 
and sensitive registration, is far behind the method 
employed by the Aeolian Company in their music 
rolls? 


We have been gently chided for our irreverent 
remarks about the unmusical legislator, yet 
we adhere to our original notion. When the chief 
executive goes to a piano recital, or his worthy 
spouse is seen at the opera, then we may retract. 
It may be remembered that Mrs. Grover Cleveland 
was extremely fond of music, that she attended con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and even 
visited New York to hear Wagner. We do not 
doubt but that this taste of the charming lady who 
once graced the White House was _ suspiciously 
viewed by her husband’s constituents. Fancy 
Senator Hanna or Senator Platt indulging in the 
effeminacies of a symphony concert? Further 
fancy the “mugs” of their henchmen on hearing the 
awful news! There seems to be an adverse fate in 
the selection of unmusical Presidents. General 
Grant only knew two tunes; one was “Yankee 
Doodle,” and the other wasn’t. When will the 
White House harbor a man or woman of genuine 
culture; one who will not prefer droning psalms, 
melodeon melodies and rag time? We doubt if the 
Philadelphia convention this week will answer the 
question. Politicians are always Philistines! 





BALZAC AND MUSIC. 


EW novelists, it has often been stated, write in- 
telligently about music. On this subject, how- 
ever, as on many others, Balzac is a remarkable ex- 
ception, and it is interesting to notice how he, writ- 
ing in the latter half of the thirties, not only traced 
the past growth of music, but also foresaw its future 
developments. His views are expressed in the 
character of Gambara, who speaks from a modern 
point of view, and describes Italy as the classic land 
from which France and Germany imbibed their 
first lessons in the art. Evidently he overlooks the 
great Belgian school which reaches its climax in 
Palestrina. 

The oversight is natural enough when speaking 
particularly of the music of the stage, and the com- 
posers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
But even in 1835 the decadence of the Italian school 
was noted by the “Shakespeare of France.” In 
Italian music, he writes, what poverty of ideas, what 
slovenliness of style, those banal cadenzas, thos« 
eternal fiorituri, flung in haphazard, whatever be the 
situation, the warblings which have no merit apart 
from the facility of the singer and the brilliance of 
the vocalization! ‘The Italian school has lost sight 
of the high mission of art. In place of elevating the 
crowd it has descended to the crowd, it has gained 
its vogue by addressing itself to vulgar intelligence.” 

Equally true is his appreciation of Beethoven, 
whose name it required considerable courage in 
1837 to place in a French concert program. “Bee 
thoven has pushed back the limits of instrumental 
music, and no one has followed his footsteps.” He 
points out the simplicity of the plan of Beethoven's 
works, and the consistency with which it is worked 
out. “Like the regiments which by their regular 
movements contribute to the victory, the orchestral! 
parts of Beethoven’s symphonies follow the orders 
given for the general interest, and are subordinate to 
admirably conceived plans.” 

The speaker’s sympathy is clearly with sym 
phonic, absolute music, as distinguished from oper 
atic music, and in another passage we read: “There 
are two sorts of music, one petty, trivial, of the sec 
ond class; we listen to the more or less agreeable 
chatter of these composers, but in a hundred years 
they are forgotten. Once in a century there may 
arise a man of genius or two, who is in advance of 
his time, who will formulate melodies full of accom 
plished facts, pregnant with immense poems. It is 
melody and not harmony that has the power to 
traverse the ages.” There need be no mistake as to 
the use of the word “melody” in this phrase. Thirty 
years after Balzac’s novel, Richard Wagner wrote 
his study on Beethoven, and in it he describes Bee- 
thoven as giving a special character to the essential 
form of all music, melody. “He regained for mel 
ody the highest natural simplicity, he restored to it 
the source from which at all times it can renew itself 
and approach to the purest and richest type of 
human expression. Beethoven freed music from 
the influence of fashion and changing tastes and 
raised it to this type of eternal value. Hence it will 
be understood at all periods, while the music of his 
predecessors will remain for the most part only 
comprehensible by means of historical reflexion.” 

Nor is this the only passage where those two 
great masters of art hold ideas closely akin. Balzac 
speaks of the “sphere in which plastic works (music 
or painting) are engendered by process of imitation” 
and Wagner writes: “Rhythm is the bond between 
this revelation of music and the plastic world of ap 
pearance. Thus a music has arisen which, based 
solely on rhythm, voluntarily renounces the attempt 
to translate the essence of things, to produce mere 
pleasure.” Thus, too, when Wagner says: “There 
is an exterior man and an interior man. By hear- 
ing, by music, the artist perceives the interior man.” 
Balzac writes that the arts are the means by which 
man can place exterior nature in harmony with the 
interior life and adds that the language of music is 
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This power over the inner man is one of the grand 
qualities of music.’”” Balzac even imagines that 
sounds meet in us with a substance, analogous to 
the luminiferous ether, which produces ideas. Just 
as certain nerves are affected by light, others are by 
sound, and music conimunicates her ideas directly 
like perfumes. The music does not strike our 
thoughts, or our recollections of bygone experi- 
ences; it touches the elements of thought.” This is 
almost identical with Schopenhauer’s* Music reveals 
to us the entire essence of the world, stripped of all 
accidents of phenomena,” although Balzac seemg to 
assume a material substance or substratum for our 
thoughts. 

It must be remembered that when Balzac was ut- 
tering his profound conceptions. of music, musical 
education was far from widely diffused, and that it 
required a prophetic courage to defend symphonic 
music and disparage opera. He foresaw the devel- 
opment that Berlioz and Wagner would give to the 
art. Men of to-day, he wrote, cannot understand 
absolute music, therefore they must be appealed to 
by a style which not only reveals “causes” but ex- 
hibits “effects”; that is, the revelations of music 
must be assisted by external phenomena, such as 
words, scenery and gesture; in other words, the 
world must have the music drama, and the musician 
must reinforce his music by a libretto of his own 
composition. He even foretold the leitmotif and 


the unendliche melodie His hero, Gambara, 
makes his melody run “like a thread of gold that 
never breaks” through the whole fabric of his work, 
and his motives recur when it is necessary for them 
to do so. He condemns the old melodic form, all 
the ballets and bravura of old opera; he will depict 
“in his music drama the life of the people from its 
highest point of view,” a phrase which makes Gus- 
tave Robert think of the ideas that presided over the 
conception of the Ring des Nibelungen. 


ABT VOGLER. 


HE Abt Vogler, who is known to all admirers 

of browning by the poem of that name, and 

to musical historians as the teacher of Weber and 

Meyerbeer, must, if he withdrew his attention from 

the music of the spheres and the harps of the cheru- 

bim, been disgusted to find the centenary cf his 

birth so neglected this year. He was born in the 

city of Wurzburg in 1749, but in 1771 was taken 

under the protection of the Prince Palatine, who 
sent him to study at Rome. 

At Rome he was admitted to holy orders, became 
a camerlingo to the Pope, and a Knight of the 
Golden Spur. With all these glories on him, he re- 
turned to Germany, and made artistic tours through 
all Europe, chiefly as an organ player, to exhibit 
the merits of a simplified organ that he had inven- 
ted, the so-called orchestrion. But it was not till 
1807 that he founded his school at Darmstadt 
There he wrote many of his dramatic and religious 
works, and had as his pupils the two composers 
already mentioned. Vogler and his pupils lived in 
a house lent to them by the grand duke, where they 
lived a life in which serious work and playful re- 
laxation alternated.. Vogler used to place a music 
box on the piano, and made his disciples improvise 
variations on the tune played by it; on the piano or 
‘cello, or violin or flute. Weber always carried off 
the honors in this improvisation. His evenings the 
abbe spent at the prince’s table in the castle, where 
his wit seasoned the bill of fare. 

The costume worn at the court by the reverend 
musician was peculiar. He was a little fellow with 
his head bent forward, while his long arms and 
long fingers (he could reach two octaves) nearly 
touched the ground. As Papal Chamberlain and 
Knight of the Golden Spur, he wore black breeches, 
red and white stockings, black shoes and a golden 


spur on his right heel. From his shoulders hung 


mander’s ribbon of the Hessian order adorned his 
neck, and by his side he wore a dress sword. While 
he was enjoying the prince’s champagne his pupils 
did not neglect the master’s cellar, and he used to 
find a mad scene of revelry on his return home 
“Boys, what have you been doing?” he would cry 
“Papa, look at your own nose,” was the answer. 
Kitchen and cellar, 

Meyerbeer, 

After work 
amusements 


Everything was in common. 
coats and shirts; even the cash box. 
who was rich, often acted as banker. 
was over they went to their own 
Meyerbeer loved to wander through shady groves 
and listen to the birds, while Weber frequented a 
peasant’s drinking shop to listen to the popular 
songs from the Odenwald. 

Ludwig |! 


The jovial abbe died in 1814, and 


raised on his grave a marble monument, which 
through neglect fell into ruin, and was not restored 
until half a century had passed. 


MR. BLUMENBERG ABROAD. 


R. MARC A. BLUMENBERG, the editor-in- 
chief of THe MusicaL CourRIER, accom- 
panied by his private secretary, Miles S. Vickery, 
sailed for Naples last Saturday morning on the 
steamship Ems. 
The annual trips abroad of Mr. Blumenberg have 
become of absorbing interest to the innumerable 





MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


readers of THE MusicaL Courter and of great 


moment to musicians and manufacturers. His vast 
experience, skilled taste and omniscience in matters 
musical and artistic, combined with the foresight 
of a practical man of affairs, at once discerning and 
divining, give the record of his movements a value 
far beyond anything of the kind. The growth, the 
development of the new school of Italian composers 
has been a matter of deep study to our editor-in- 
chief. 
cagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini, Pizzi, and the younger 


In personal touch with Verdi, Boito, Mas- 


group, Mr. Blumenberg last year fearlessly told us 
of the causes and tendencies of the neo-Italian 
music. This year he visits Italy for the same pur- 
pose, and in his letters will record his impressions 
and the opinions of modern Italian composers as 
to the future of their art. 

The Italian question disposed of, Mr. Blumen- 
berg will go to Paris, and from there make full 
reports of the music and musical instruments at the 
Exposition. He will note the improvements, the 
novelties, and the conditions of the export trade. 
Germany and England will be visited later. The 


_most important feature of Mr. Blumenberg’s Euro- 


pean trip will be the putting into execution of the 
plans he has patiently perfected for the distribution 
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to the language of words as thought is to speech. down his black clerical mantle; the red com- of THe Musicat Courier on the Continent and 


Great Britain. He now purposes placing this jour 
nal in every European city, 


that from Christiania to( onstantinople,from Land’s 


town and hamlet, so 


End to John o’Groat’s, from London to Lisbon, 
the good musical news will be spread. This gird 
ling of the globe will not have been accomplished 
without peril, personal and commercial, but it will 
be an assured fact by next fall, and after that time 
Tue Musicat Courier can lay claim to one mil 


lion readers. One million readers! 1,000,000 


readers! Think of it and wonder no longer at our 
pre-eminence in the world of music! 
Mr. Blumenberg purposes returning to New 


York next October. 


WILL CALVE EVER ACT? 
HEN we spoke to Victor Maurel on the advisa- 
bility of leaving the operatic for the dramatic 
stage, that great artist made some radical remarks 
upon the differences of the two mediums. As the 
greatest Falstaff and lago of his times, the French- 
man’s views were happy and acute. He readily set 
before his listeners the varying technics of the opera 
The angle of 
different 


singer and the comedian in action. 
viewpoint, the perspective, are vastly 
Yet Calvé, as first told by THe MusicaLt CouRIER 
last week, bravely talks of entering into competition 
with such women as Duse and Bernhardt—or Bern- 
hardt and Duse, if you so prefer. 

Calvé overemphasizes every part she plays, al 
ways moving about, picking the motives of the char 
acter to pieces; or else, tearing passion to tatters, 
she impresses upon the unknowing ones in her audi- 
ence the idea that she is acting. For such persons, 
movement, movement, movement is the touchstone 
of histrionic art. Calvé has temperament, great 
temperament; of that there can be no doubt. But 
temperament is often fatal to art. Exaggeration. 
vociferousness, brutality and empty noise are some 
times the fruit of uncontrolled temperament. Calvé 
as an artist has steadily deteriorated since her first 
appearance here. She has no repose, no poise and 
no continuity in characterization. She has been 
recklessly praised for what to us is a cardinal sin 
her lack of purpose. “She never plays the same part 
twice alike,” is a phrase which,sounds the death 
knell of artistic progress. It really means, not ver- 
satility, but a reckless disregard of the rhythms of 
the character portrayed, as well as the rhythms of 
the composer; it also signifies defective memoriza 
tion and fickle purpose. There are other besides 
musical rhythms, and while Calvé frankly acknowl- 
edges her rhythmical defects, will not these same 
shortcomings militate against her becoming a great 
actress? The rhythms of speech, of action, of life 
itself, are not to be despise l Duse and Sembrich. 
for example, are the mistresses of those complex 
rhythms, and Calvé is not 

For several seasons the Frenchwoman’s memory 
and voice have been failing. Perhaps it is this that 
urges her to another career. It is well known that 
she submitted to a severe and dangerous surgical 
operation, and since then the texture of her voice 
altered 


Who 


Such things have happened in the case of 


its timbre, intensity, pitch, have slowly 

Calvé may, some day, become a contralto 
knows? 
both sexes. We doubt very much the entire story 
which the amiable M. de Nevers probably gave the 
Pall Mall Gazette to please the caprice of a very 
capricious woman. Calvé needs a rest. Here is the 
febrile temperament; her voice, never a great one, 
was originally intended for coloratura music. This 
cannot be gainsaid by anyone who heard her sing 
the florid “Mysoli” air, at the first Sunday evening 
concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, the week 
of her début. 

with her larynx! 


Call’s “Power Through Repose” might do her good; 


But she dreams of Briinnhiide, and 
A careful pervsal of Anna Payson 
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but we suppose she prefers instead d’Annunzio. 
We may, however, rest assured that the charming 
Santuzza and Carmen will not desert the operatic 
stage for a few years—it would not pay. 


MASCAGNI TALKS TOO MUCH. 


R. FINCK takes a sly dig at the musical 
editors who welcomed Mascagni with braying 

of trumpets and clashing of drums, and we plead 
guilty in a modified degree. ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”’ was a stirring, a promising first work malgré 
all its plagiarisms, its rotten counterpoint, and its 
noisy, gaudy instrumentation. There was blood, 
red dramatic blood in the piece, and for a beginning 
it augured well. That Mascagni has not fulfilled 
critical expectation is no reasofi for the prophets of 
the “I told you so” school to decry his talent. Sup- 
example, Wagner had stopped with 
How the historians would have written 
as a presumptuous Saxon bandmaster, 


pose, for 
“Rienzi”? 
him down 
who stole, without quotation marks, from Meyer- 
beer! There is really but one good tune in “Rienzi” 
and that is Italian. No, let us give Mascagni his 
due. He acknowledges that he has been on the 
wrong tack, and talks penitently of the classics. 
We doubt his musical future, and doubly doubt that 
he was led astray by over-enthusiastic criticism. 
A man with the real stuff in him soon recognizes 
his friends as his true artistic enemies, and sends 
them adrift. But success turned the head of the 
baker’s son from Leghorn—success and the itch for 
money. He soon drained his slender musical re- 
sources, and as he was never the match for Puccini 
in technical knowledge, he has practically dropped 
out of the race. He talks instead of working. Yet 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’” had fire, and for fire is a 
score of musical sins forgiven. 





“* FIRST PERFORMANCE.” 


A LATE discussion in England respecting the 

place where Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony 
was performed for the “first time” recalls attention 
to the confusion caused by the common use of the 
bald phrase “First Performance” in announcements 
and programs. The English are not the only sin- 
ners in this respect. A music paper of high au- 
thority, the Leipzig Signale, had in a late number 
the two following paragraphs: 

“In the City Theatre of Nuremberg the first per- 
formance of the opera ‘Eddystone,’ by Adolf Wall- 
nofer, took place on March 25.” 

“The City Theatre of Bremen gave the first very 
successful performance of the music drama, ‘The 
Sunken Bell,’ by Heinrich Z6llner, on March 23.” 

And in the following number we find: 

“Heinrich Z6llner’s music drama, ‘The Sunken 
Bell,’ attained on March 29, at the Royal Theatre 
of Hanover, its first performance.” 

Even a French journal inserts the notice: 

“Rouen.—Théatre des Arts —La premiére de ‘La 
‘lute Enchantée,’ a été donné au bénéfice de M. 
Amalou, ter chef d’orchestre.” 

In Germany. and England that may be some de- 
fense of an expression which does not accurately de- 
fine whether the first performance was the first any- 
where, or the first in a certain place mentioned, but 
in France They the word “inedit,” 
which may very easily be used to indicate that the 
The 
Germans Occasionally adopt it in the form unedirt. 
and English writers by so doing would save their 
fellow laborers on the press many mistakes. 

With respect to Wallnéfer’s “] 


none. have 


first performance was that of a virgin work. 


Eddystone,” it was 


performed for the “first time” at Prague in 1889, 
twice at Stettin in 1894, and sundry times elsewhere. 
“The Sunken Bell,” we believe, was “unedited” be- 
fore the first Bremen performance. 














Temperaments, 


Jacob Boehme, Sage and Mystic, wert thou right or wert 
thou wrong, 

In believing and upholding that all human souls belong 

To some elemental structure, be they weak or be they 
strong? 


That each separate spirit made is of one element, and shows 

By its power or by its weakness, its unrest or its repose, 

Whether earth, air, fire or water is the Source from which 
it flows. 


’Tis a difficult conclusion; but, as in the jewels blue 

Red and rose and green and amber flash and leap and 
sparkle through, 

Through your speculative fancy seems to scintillate the 
true. 


For the variance of the creature whom we call our fellow- 
man, 

Framed alike in needs and passions, on the self-same 
human plan, 

Grows more wide, more past believing, as we study it and 
scan. 


Ah, the temperaments, the fateful, how they front us and 
surprise. 

Looking with bewildering distance out of wistful, alien 
eyes, 

Never drawing any nearer, either to hate or sympathize. 


Eager, dominant, all unresting are the spirits born of Fire, 

Burning with a fiftful fever, ever reaching high and higher, 

Shriveling weaker wills before them in the heat of their 
desire. 


Cool, elusive, fluctuating, hard to fix and strangely fair 

Are the difficult, grievous, grieving souls which born of 
Water are, 

Ours to-day, not ours to-morrow; never ours to hold and 
wear. 


Vainly love and passion battle ’gainst their unresisting chill, 

Like the oar-stroke in the water which the drops make 
haste to fill, 

The impression melts and wavers, the cool surface fronts 
us still. 

3ut the souls of Air! ah, sweetest, rarest of the human 
kind, 

They the poets are, the singers, making music for the mind, 

Lifting up the weight of living like a fresh and rushing 
wind. 


And the souls of Earth, dear, steadfast, firm of root and 
sure of stay, 

Not disdaining commonplaces; not afraid of every day, 

Taking from the air and water and the sunshine what they 
may. 


Theirs the dower of happy giving, theirs the heritage of 
Fate 

Which, when faith has grown to fullness, and the little is 
made great, 

Brings to love its true rewarding, harvested or soon or late 


Jacob Boehme, by-gone, mystic, gifted with a strange 


insight, 

As I read your yellow pages which in former times were 
white, 

And review my men and women, half I deem that you were 
right. 


—Susan Coolidge in the Independent. 


If the Tornado Comes to Town. 


Since all essays, nowadays, that aspire to worth 
must have the personal note, I will preface this by 
confessing the three passions of my life. They are 
Chopin’s magic music, the marmoreal prose of 
Flaubert, and sultry, twirling tornadoes. Any tor- 





nado will do, but the deadliest is my weakness. I 
have collected newspaper clippings on the subject 
for a quarter of a century; I have read in three lan- 
guages works on meteorology—this is a boast, for 
such reading is rough labor. I have bored friends, 
acquaintances and casual, perfect strangers on the 
subject, until my head has buzzed with statistics. 
I went to Elizabeth a year ago to see the disposition 
of the débris, hoping therefrom to base observa- 
tions fit for a paper to be read before the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of anywhere. I have sat up 
afternoons on the roof of the World hoping to see 
that fatal funnel, and actually saw one in Camden, 
N. J., August 3, 1885, and did not know it when I 

I took it for the 
I am a specialist— 


saw it. Oh! vanity of vanities. 
heavy smoke of a fire. Enjfin. 
that is to say “a crank” in the eyes of an unsympa- 
thetic world. I have, then, never seen a real tor- 
nado, and in the words of that salty sensitivist, Mr. 
Gelett Burgess, I’d rather see than be one. 

The late H. A. Hazen, the expert on “twisters,” 
made some curious suggestions to them that are 
officially confronted by one of his windy pets: 
Keep to the north and also keep your wits, for then 
—here is the ring of the true scientist—you may 
note and verify facts and phenomena in the trail 
of the twirl. Anyone who has been in an ordinary 
wind storm will appreciate this advice, and also the 
difficulty of acting upon it. Yet persons have re- 
corded the awful visitation, and, in a few cases—un- 
luckily rare—photographs have been made. The 
terrible tornado last year at Kirksville, Mo., was 
described with anxious verisimilitude by J. R. 
Musick in the Century, and in the same issue, Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe made mock of the notion that there 
exists any human expedient for avoiding these 
destructive demons. Some years ago, that ingen- 
ious cryptogramist, Ignatius Donnelly, suggested 
a system by which a town could be semi-girdled on 
the South and West with balloons carrying cargoes 
of dynamite. Wires would opportunely set off this 
fusillade, and the globular or pendulous monster be 
shattered. It is a land application of the treatment 
accorded waterspouts by fearless and wary naviga- 
tors of the deep seas. It has never been success- 
fully tested, although at Oklahoma, one day last 
summer, they fired a cannon at a suspicious looking 
“trailer,” and it melted away into thick air. 

Need I tell you that when Hazen’s “Tornado” 
was published, I went into seclusion and stuffed 
myself with data! It was a scientific novena from 
which I emerged weak, happy, and conscious that 
no one—not even Hazen, himself—could pose me. 
When did the Wallingford affair come off—you 
notice it is “l’affaire’”?—I would ask myself, and as 
quickly answer: August 9, 1878. It was four hun- 
dred feet wide and a half mile long, killed thirty-four 
persons; damage, a quarter of a million, as forty 
dwellings, fifty barns and one schoolhouse were 
destroyed. Oh, yes; seventy were wounded, and 
Harry Rowe Shelley, the composer, nursing a 
broken leg, saw the whirls—there were two, one 
black, the other white and steamy—advance up Old 
Colony street, and knew that he was helpless and 
hopeless. Luckily, the “affair” veered. Thus was 
I cocked and primed with facts and figures. I read 
Espy as to the latent heat of the cloud being its 
power. I knew my Finley and the French theor- 
ists, such as Faye, and also Ferrels’ Popular Treatise 
With Hazen I would not admit the 
“A partial vacuum would 


on the Winds. 
partial vacuum theory. 
be filled at once by the air rushing from all sides.” 
It is the centrifugal fury of the whirl, not its out- 
ward rush, that does the damage. Nothing built 
by the hand of man, or even by Nietzsche’s “Uber- 
mensch,” can stay a tornado. It may only move 
ten miles an hour, but its pivotal velocity must be 
a thousand. It is a hideous hopper that wrenches 
and grinds to mud and perdition, man, beast or 
mountain. It is sublime and nerve shattering, and 
one who has witnessed the spectacle is, in my eyes, 
a being set apart, a favored mortal; for what epic, 
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symphony, pigment or marble may cope with the 
astounding sensations evoked by a storm cloud? 
It is the apex of emotional dynamics. 

Now to Knowing my sympathies 


editor, 


my argument. 


my old our commissioner of chari- 


ties, John W. Keller, once asked me for a “story.” 
the Recorder was in 


now 


At that time—nine years ago 
its efflorescence, and there had been a symposium 
of architects on the question of our chances if 
visited by a genuine tornado of the pure Kansas 
brand Being inexperienced, therefore coura- 
geous, I rushed into the argument as if I had been 
an authority on steel girders, tensions, resistance 
areas and upper currents. I finished the story, 
but since lost it, and now write from a halting 
The affair Elizabeth 
demonstrates that New York is not immune. 


last summer 
We 
may have a wind demon here as they have had in 
St. the be appalling. 
Fancy the difference between a Western city and 
York! The loss of life and property 
would be almost beyond calculation. Here is my 


memory. in 


Louis, and results would 


Greater New 


notion of the visitation: 

Last week was true tornado weather—the sultry, 
oppressive weather that makes the average citizen 
feel like shedding his flesh and reclining at ease on 
his skeleton. Take a day like Thursday, for exam- 
ple. At five o’clock the barometer, which hal been 


fluctuating, settled on a steady, downward gait, the 
wind entirely died away or came in sickening little 
was crowded with people 


\t five-fifteen, a bank 


puffs, and Battery Parl 
trying to get the sea breeze 
of darkening clouds formed in the southwest, and. 


singularly enough, a similar overclouding occurred 


in the northwest. These monster cloud masses 
moved threateningly toward each other, and lookers 
on declared their color a greenish yellow. Yet 


serious trouble was not anticipated, there being no 


thunder nor lightning. 
\ sick, depressed feeling pervaded everyone, and 
to fly fell to the 


Then began in the west the most extraor- 


the birds seemed too weak and 


ground 


dinary agitation The clouds foamed and boiled 
smokewise, and, to the horror of the spectators, 
with a roar like heavy surf beating up against a 
rocky shore, an enormous funnel shaped cloud 


seemed to fall from above the Jersey side and beat 
into splinters the Pennsylvania depot; a hum as if 
a million railroad trains were racing across country 
at full speed was heard, and with a scream the tor- 
nado rushed over the North River, forcing up the 
water into blinding walls of spray, and twisting 
about the big ferryboats as do boys their tops at 


play. 

Everyone ran to. shelter, and a hideous, 
stifling Egyptian darkness enveloped the city. 
The tremendous roar, like ten hundred thou- 
sand threshing machines, intensified, and then 
the Field Building was struck. So great 
was the noise of the wind that no one 
heard the crash. An enormous excavation later 
marked where the structure had stood. 

The course of the destroying angel was 
from southwest to northeast. People on the 
south side were unable to keep their feet, 
so violent was the indraught, which literally 
sucked everything within its vortex. As _ it 
passed, houses exploded outward, corks flew 


from bottles,and dogs,cats and chickens were neatly 
stripped of skin and feathers. Excited witnesses 
to the north of the storm deposed that they felt but 
a gentle breeze blowing, though they plainly saw 
the huge serpent like cloud sucking into its maw 
men, aloft and 


vomiting them forth to fall upon the greviously 


women, houses, whirling them 
bruised earth. 

It was a capricious, vibratile storm, for, bound- 
ing like a rubber ball, it would suddenly swoop upon 
some small object, envelop it, pause a moment glee- 
fully, ironically, and dash madly onward. Light- 
ning played on the surfaces of the funnel, which 
shone brightly in spots, but at the base was a dense, 





greenish black. When it reached Park Row it 
paused, sharply turned to the north, and in a twink- 
ling, the Post Office disappeared; as if by caprice 
the City Hall was spared, but the Brooklyn Bridge 
was literally carried off, twisted cables being found 
as far away as Hempstead, L. I. Not a newspaper 
office was touched—perhaps the gods wished the 
story “written up.” The width of the storm was 
only two hundred yards wide, and after it had 
churned the East River into a perfect Niagara of 
mist, its fury spent, and it collapsed in a tremendous 
downpour. Five minutes later the sun was shining 
brightly, the sky a tender blue, the birds singing. 
and on nature’s treacherous features there lurked 
a smile of gladness. But, oh! the frightful de- 
struction. One hundred million dollars would not 
cover it, and over ten thousand lives were sacrificed. 
The wounded lay groaning in the ruins, the tornado 
mud driven into their pores, ears, eyes, mouths. 
The wake of the tempest resembled an earthquake’s, 
the very ground bulging up in waves as if in obedi- 
ence to the sinuous summons of the sinister air 
shaft. 

Now, I contend that the above is by no means an 


improbable result when the tornado comes to town 





LAKE GERVAIS CYCLONE, AS SEEN FROM ST. PAUL JULY 13, 


undoubtedly electric—it is a thunder 
The difficulties of 
Nearly all 
the pictures offered are “faked” up by artists. The 
It was taken by 


Its origin is 
storm on a magnificent scale. 
securing a clear photograph are great. 


one I present to you is genuine. 
Mr. Koester, one Sunday afternoon, on the bluffs at 
The tornado was crossing Lake Ger- 


St. Paul 


vais. The definition is excellent. The next time 
you see in the southwest or west a dome or cone 
shaped cloud of green-yellow-black, do not get 
within reach of its angry, hungry snout, but make 
for a cellar and pray—pray that it may not recog- 
nize you, and pass by in superb, reverberating 
velocities. 
* * > 

Dr. Friedrich Gotthelf’s“*‘Das Deutsche Altertum 
in den Anschauungen des 16 and 17 Jahrhunderts” 
(Berlin: Alexander Duncker) is a careful study of 
the conception of Germanic origins in the pseudo- 
classic era, especially as manifested in annalistic and 
antiquarian writings from Aventin’s “Bayerische 
Chronik” to Culver’s “Germania Antiqua,” and in 
novelistic literature from the Amadis romances to 
Lohenstein’s “Arminius,” says the book reviewer 
of the Evening Post. Of particular interest is the 
discussion of the literary history of the fabulous 
Judzo-Germanic patriarch Ascenas, and his identi- 
fication on the one hand with Ascanius, on the other 
with Tuisco (the etymological process of this latter 
identification, according to an antiquarian wiseacre 


of the sixteenth century, 
Ascon, 


Discon, Tuiscon!) The god 


Ascon, Dascon, 
national bever 


As 


w that Gambrinus 


stages: Ascenas, Der 

of the 
age also receives due consideration to his 
name, Dr. Gotthelf accepts the vi 
was a corruption of Jan Primus, or John I., Duke 
of Brabant (1251-1294), who is recorded to have 
been honorary head of the brewers’ guild of Brus- 
Waldis, in a of 


1543, identifies Gambrinus with Gambrivius, one of 


sels. Burkard rhymed chronicle 

the fabulous Germanic kings, and relates that he 

taught the ancient Germans the art of beer brewing. 
ym Odsiride 
Gelernt hat, und von Iside.” 

Hans Sachs, in a Schwank of the vear 1553, calls 

him Jamprinius. Dr. Gott 


entitled 


helf’s study f 


rms part 
neueren 
Pro- 


13 of a series ‘Forschungen zur 
Litteraturgeschichte,”’ which is fathered by 


fessor Muncker, of Munich 


e * ¢ 


The Glasgow Weekly Mail publishes the follow 
ing report of the chairman’s speech in giving the 
toast of “The Queen ” at a recent agricultural show 


’ 


dinner in Scotland: “Noo, gentlemen, will ye a 





1890). 


fill your glasses, for I’m about to bring forrit ‘The 


Queen.’ Oor queen, gentlemen, is really a won- 


derfu’ woman, if I may say it; she’s ane o’ the guid 
Nae Whigmaleeries or falderals about 
lad 


1aay 


auld sort 


her, but a douce daecent She’s respectable 


beyond a’ doot. She has brocht up a grand family 


o’ weel-faured lads and lasses—her auldest son be 


ing a credit to ony mither—and they’re a’ weel 


married. Ane daughter is nae less than married to 


the Duke o’ Argyll’s son and heir. Gentlemen, 
ye'll may be no’ believe it, but I ance saw the queen 
I did. It was when I took my auld broon coo to 
Perth Show. I remember her weel—such color, 


such hair!” [Interruption, and cries of “Is it the 


coo or the queen ye’re proposing?”] “The queen, 
gentlemen. I beg your pardon, but I was talking 
about the coo. However, as to the queen, some- 
body pointed her oot to me at Perth Station, and 
there she was, smart and tidy like; and says I to 
mysel’: ‘Gin my auld woman at hame slips awa’. 
ye needna remain a widower anither hour langer.’ 
Noo, gentlemen, the whusky’s guid, the night is 
lang, the weather is wet, and the roads are saft, and 
So aff wi’ yer 


will harm naebody that comes grief 
drink to the bottom! ‘The Queen!’ 


e Fe 
The following letter of protest was called forth 


by the story of Stevenson’s love 


Dear Raconteur—We have ri 
in THe Mustcat Courter of May 30 on the poet Robert 


for music: 


ad carefully your article 
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Louis Stevenson as a musician. It was a considerable sur- 
prise; we didn’t think he cared much for music; specially 
surprised were we to know that he played some members 
of the flute family, the flageolet and the flute. It is hard 
for us to “take that in” when we remember a little poem 
of his, published under his name in the Metronome of New 
York some years ago, about one whose name is so well 
placed in musical history, who was not only a musician, a 
flutist of rare ability, a composer, but he did more for the 
flute than any man before or since in that he wonderfully 
improved the instrument and applied to it the perfect sys- 
tem which will forever bear his name, viz.: Theobald 
30oehm. Since reading this one poem by him we have al- 
ways felt that we would just as soon read the poetry of 
someone else. We inclose the lines; let them speak for 
themselves: 
To Theobald Boehm, Fiautist. 
One moment in your soul (which you had sold) 
Toy doubtless glowed, 
\s pipe in hand you took the road 
foward your plain abode 
In some unknown and old 
And spiry German city 


Joyful no doubt you sat you down 
And trimmed your light 
And to the drowsy murmur of the town 
Prepared to charm the night 
With some old ditty. 


One moment only then the whole 
Infernal cheat 
Dawned on your soul, 
And you broke forth in words I can’t repeat, 
Or witha groan 
Sat turned to stone. 
Iago, oh, the pity. 


Say, Boehm, long dead, long damned, 
What did you then 
When you beheld yourself thus banned, 
The most beguiled of men 
Since hell could overreach? 
Say, did you put sentiment in speech, 
Or fear to say it? 


Say, did you hurl to ground 
That most unsound 
Fallacious flageolet 
And set 
Your foot upon’t to bray it? 


It may be Fancy trembles to conceive 
The doings of that eve 
Your rage, your pain, 
When, in a clap of thunder, you saw plain 
You had your pipe, dear bought, and bought in vain. 
You had your pipe and you could never play it. 


How long, O Boehm, before 
Hope, like the sunshine in a shady place, 
Revived and could restore 


rhe 





rlory to your face— 
Glory so bright that never bard could tell it? 


How long before that thought 
Burst on you a-jet; 
\nd your proud back you bowed, 
Picked up that dearly bought 
Still precious flageolet, 
\nd cried aloud: 
‘I cannot play, by God, but I can sell it’? 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
Now, there was one other poet. He also was a musi- 


lan, 


he played the flute. His name was Sidney Lanier; 
‘an we have imagined him writing in such a tone as 
Theobald Boehm? His thoughts of the great Boehm 
would, we think, have been more like those expressed 
bout Lanier himself by the late Henry Clay Wysham, of 


California, in the following lines: 


Greeting to Sidney Lanier. 
With glowing heart do I salute thee, 
lo whom the cradle gave the flute! 
And thou dost celebrate its song in trills, 
Making the morning and the evening lights 
lo blend in music rare as ether: 
\nd when thou makest the flute to weep, 
Thou awaken’st the sweetest call that’s heard. 


With thy magic wand, the flute, 

Thou breathest life into the throbbing of a trill 
(Pygmalion like unto the marble), 

And when thou flutest soft and low, 

*Tis like the sea and shore caressing; 

\nd so the roses bend them over 


From the blooming garden to the sea of song. 


Song is the spirit of thy flute, 
Which, bursting forth in rippling trills, 
Lulls the senses into dreams— 
Again, as full of life as mystic rose, 
And then the Etna’s fiery stream— 
It moves in melody the realm of beauty, 
And wakes, and melts the heart to tears. 
—H. Clay Wysham. 


We don't by any means attack Stevenson; we make no 
comparison between Stevenson and Lanier; we will only 
say that when we read the lines about Theobald Boehm, 
by Stevenson, we were very much hurt, and it is hard for 
us to take any stock in his love for music and musi- 
cians, and his ability as a musician. 

(Signed) Witt P. Harrevy, Portsmouth, Va. 


Alexandre Petschnikoff 


Returns to Europe. 


=SHAT master of the violin and most accom- 
plished musical artist. M. Alexandre Petschni- 
koff, who has just concluded a tour comprising 
over sixty performances, stretching over ter- 
ritory from the extreme East to the Pacific Coast, returned 
to Europe last Thursday, with Mrs. Petschnikoff, on the 





Koenigin Luise, for Bremen. His was one of the most 





ALEXANDKt PETSCHNIKOFP. 


successful violin virtuoso tournées ever made in America, 
and such is the demand for his playing that an engage- 
ment for a return visit, beginning January 1, 1901, was at 
once offered to him by the Concert Direction Gottschalk, 
13 West Twenty-eighth street, and accepted. Petschnikoff 
will, therefore, be heard here again next season, particu- 
larly as a number of very favorable engagements have 
already been closed. 

The artist himself is one of the most modest of men, and 
refused to be interviewed, declining to refer to his own 
affairs, but the records as printed show that his concert 
appearances and recitals attracted large and intelligent 
audiences, that were carried away with the remarkable 
virtuosity of his playing and intensely musical quality 
of his tone, as well as his immense temperament. 

Mr. Petschnikoff’s engagements in Furope prevent his 
return to America before the new year. The Concert 
Direction Gottschalk, Revillon Building, Twenty-eighth 
street, is booking his dates. 


Platon Brounoff’s Unique Recitals. 


Lecture-recitals on “Russian Musical Life” are to be a 
specialty of Brounoff after this. He has just issued a cir- 
cular containing his three kinds of lectures, viz.: Alone, in 
talk, singing, piano, with or without steropticon views. 
Assisted by two soloists, vocal or instrumental, on same 
lines. Assisted by his Russian Capella, sixteen selected 
voices, in national costume, two soloists and stereopticon 
illustrations. 

The hit he has made in this specialty has so far been 
most pronounced, and there is demand for his services by 
well-known managers. 





Bissell Pupils Sing with Kaltenborn. 


Sarah King Peck and George Ensworth both sang last 
Monday evening. with orchestra, at the Kaltenborn con- 
certs, and their success was a silent tribute to the worth of 
the Marie Seymour Bissell vocal school. Further mention 
of these young artists will follow later. 
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—\ HE senate of the University of Toronto has de- 
4 cided to confer upon C. A. E. Harris, of 
Ottawa, the degree of Mus. Bac., in recog- 
nition of his musical ability as exemplified 
in his successful composition “Torquil.” 

-_ - 

The following paragraph appears in the Toronto Globe 
cf June 9: 

As a Canadian artist H. M. Field’s position is unique. After 
achieving distinction in his native land he went to reside in the city 
of Leipsic, one of the greatest musical centres of Europe, and there 
he immediately took up his position as a teacher of teachers. He 
sails from Europe on the 15th inst., and immediately on his arrival 
here will give a summer course of teaching in Toronto. It is not 
surprising that already several prominent Canadian and American 
teachers have booked with him for a course during his stay here 

. aa * 

Miss Florence Marshall, who studied for several years 
with H. M. Field, is visiting Savannah. A few weeks ago 
Miss Marshall gave a recital, in describing which a news- 
paper report says: “Upon her appearance Miss Marshall 
was greeted with bursts of applause by the audience, a 
most musical and sympathetic one, and this show of 
appreciation was given after each number, at times be- 
coming a perfect ovation.’ 

* - 7 
f Miss Ada E. S. Hart, the talented 
Canadian pianist, to Alex. Cartwright, son of Sir 


The marriage « 
Richard Cartwright, will take place at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Toronto, on June 27, at 3 p. m 

* * * 

The annual recital given by graduates of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music’s School of Elocution, was held in 
the Conservatory Music Hall, on the evening of June 1 
Ihe Misses Crozier, Fowler, Jackson, McClelland, Ward 
and Wolfe, members of the graduating class, gave an 
idinirable program, which included selections from the 
works of Carlyle, Ruskin and Dickens. Miss Proudfoot, 
a post-graduate, and Miss Dwight, an undergraduate, also 
took part. Musical contributions were a piano duo by 
the Misses Cowan and Kirkpatrick, and a solo by Oscar 
Wenborne, basso. Miss Masson, the principal of the 
school, made a short address, and Dr. Fisher, in present 
ing the diplomas stated that the session of 1899-1900 had 


been the most successful in the history of the school 
* * * 

Herbert Ellard, pupil of Ernest Whyte, the well-known 
Ottawa pianist, gave a concert in Orme’s Hall, in the 
Canadian capital, on the afternoon of June 12 

* * * 

J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, will spend his sum- 

mer vacation at Prince Edward Island M. H 


Music in Detroit. 


HE St. Cecelia Society, under the direction ot 
N. J. Corey, gave two concerts this spring 
The first, which consisted of Rossini’s 





“Stabat Mater,”’ gave Detroiters a chance to 
hear Louise Voigt and Theodore Van Yorx, of New York 
Mrs. Clemens, contralto; Arthur Russell, bass; Dr. E. B. 
Spaulding, baritone, of Detroit, were also artists of the 
evening 

Miss Voigt was cordially received and warmly praised for 
the ease, style and purity of her singing. Theodore Var 
Yorx had been heard here before, but owing to a cold had 
not been able to do justice to his reputation. He was in 
splendid form at the Cecelian concert, and delighted his 
audience with the sweetness and purity of his tones and the 
evenness of his register. 4 

Mrs. Clemens substituted for Mrs. M. Pease on such 
short notice as to occasion much surprise that she could 
assume the contralto part with such assurance and satis 
factory results. Arthur Russell has improved to a mar 
velous extent during the last year. He has a voice of great 
volume, slightly rough in some parts of his register, but of 
generally good quality. 

There was much discussion among musicians and critics 
as to the sincerity of people who professed to enjoy ora- 
torio. To judge from the change of receptive atmosphere 
when the supplementary concert was sung I should say 
that the lesser interest was in the oratorio. 

In the first place the chorus work was a little too slow, 
lacking in spontaneity; then the only accompaniment was 
one grand piano, which certainly was not sufficient even 
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with Miss Emily Gilmore as accompanist. People seldom 
realize the vast importance of an accompaniment and the 
help or hindrance which it may be. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of Miss Gilmore’s able and sympathetic work 
in that line. 

I believe every member of the society and each artist had 
a different pronunciation for the Latin. This glaring fault 
occasioned much comment. 

The supplementary program was a success. All the art 
ists mentioned, especially Miss Voigt, were most appre 
ciatively applauded. Dr. Spaulding, who possesses a very 
good voice, should have selected something more suited to 
his temperament than an Indian love song 

The second concert, at which “Elijah” was given, was a 
success. Miss Stewart, as the Widow, sang from her very 
toes and flatted in spite of it all. Mrs. C. H. Clements 
who sang the score of the Angel and also in the four-part 
work, has never been heard to better advantage, and the 
audience accorded her flattering applause. James Moore, 
of Detroit, has temperament and an exquisite tenor voice 
of splendid carrying power, and in the double role of 
Obadiah and Ahab had ample opportunity to show his 
voice to the best advantage The assistants did good 
work, but none of the sopranos had big enough voices 
for the parts 

At the Detroit Philharmonic’s last concert Miss Lilla 
Grace Smart was soloist, and according to all accounts 
the manager could not have made a happier choice 

Alfred Hofmann, encouraged by his splendid successes 
of this season, gave a supplementary concert, with An 
toinette Trebelli as stellar attraction. Mr. Yunck, violin 
ist, also took part as a soloist and in trio work with Hof 
mann and Miss Agnes Andrus. Mr. Yunck evidently felt 
inspired to splendid work, and excited well deserved 
praise 

Madame Trebelli’s success was entirely due to her voice 
Her style and appearance would not arouse interest, but 
her voice, while not thrillingly great, is pure and liquid 
Her coloring and ease and attack could not be better 
rhe laughing song from the “Barber of Seville” was sung 
so well that the entire house laughed with het Her other 
selections were rather old fashioned songs, but very 
charming nevertheless 

Alfred Hofmann scored his usual iavor with his aud 
ence. 

Lilla Grace Smart and Boris Ganapol, both popular 
local artists. were married May 209, and have left for Eu 
rope. On their return to Detroit in the fall they will re 
sume their classes 

Detroiters are anticipating the piano recital to be given 
by Katharine Ruth Heyman on June 14. She has not 

been heard in Detroit for some time, and having once been 
a resident of this city, has the friendly interest of the 
people here 

I expect to send Tne MustcaL Courier a very breezy 
version of the inner workings of the Michigan Music 

Teachers’ Convention, which is to occur the latter part of 
this month in Port Huron. It will probably be the most 


enlivened, animated meeting of years 


RGANIST and choirmaster desires engagement 

(mixed or quartet choir) First-class performer 

and thoroughly experienced church musician. Address 

William Reed, Toronto Conservatory of Music, Toronto 
Canada. 








WROTE you a few lines about the 





by Percy Pitt, bearing the title o 


Pitt has deep sentiment and ; 


Paris Conservatoi 


vervades all things.” 


Silver, a Frenchman in spite of 


Taylor’s overture, 


Norwich last autumn 


and “Thalaba,” the orchestral poem, is as dull and weari- 
some as “Thalaba the Destroyer,’ by the poet ot whom 


Byron sang, “God bless thee, and thy readers too.” The 


concluding concert comprised in its program “Le Chene 

et le Roseau,” by Chevillard, who conducted his own 

French instrumentalists, and it may be called very grace- 

ful, with all the lightness and finish of good French musi 
ough not very origu 


The three French composers differ in one respect from 


their three English rivals. They illustrate subjects which 
ome within the scope of music without words or action 
The English go into too much program, and expect you to 

1ow the subject to be illustrated by the music before the 
nusic is heard Verily tl S$ putting the cart before the 
horse 

lhe program of the “S tion” day of the Handel Fes 
ival has not yet been issued, but the audience will have 
othing to complain of on the score of quantity Besides 
two parts of “Judas Maccabeus,” it consists of upward of 
twenty numbers ncluding selections trom Samson,” 
Jephtha L.’ Allegro Serse Belshazzar the 
Water music”; “Semele” and “Acis and Galatea.” Room, 
we should imagine, w also be found in the program for 
the Dead March in “Saul” in memory of Sir George Grove, 

under Bowley rganized the fir Handel Festival in 

1857. All the veteran vocalists will appear 

At the Hereford Festival the weel music feast will be 
inaugurated by a “Patriotic” performance, to celebrate the 
Britisl ctories in Soutl \tr It w ! ourse, be a 

yous cCas si and 
hanksgiving, e pub eligl ‘ be bound 
s And wha \ re rie wort 

osen by the ! stive asion 
Nothing else than a ‘ ‘ Req 1 by 
Verdi Verily does the foreigner say that we Britons take 
ur pleasures sadly 


Musicale at the Hasbrouck School. 


HE Hasbrouck School of Music opened the forty 
i fourth anniversary week f Hasbrouck Institute 


Jersey City, with its annual closing musicale, held on Mon 
night in Hasbrouck Hall before a large audience The 
rograt ; harg f Gu L. Bee f +} ity 
ite superintendent of the depa ‘ Four 
n numbers. f d two p ! ca ) 
1 ind string were given 
The event of the evening was the playing of Beethoven's 
major Concerto by three young girls, pupils of Mr 
Becker Miss Claudia Hat the allegro con brio, Miss 
Gertrude Wolfe the rgo and Miss Etta Barbier the al 
legretto scherzand The orchestral part was arranged by 
Mr. Becker for trio of second piano, violin and ‘cello. The 
ersey City Evening Journal of June 13 says 
Miss Claudia H fi reet, is ae wei 
Bayor t C be | At Rg H 
k Institut ust M 1 evening le i the st mov 
eT t Reet ver 4 u ce e he ar 
rranged by Mr. Bech f | great i gence 
la he finis! h | an e rums ¢ ¢ me 
2 distinct pearl and « s were s thly sustained, falling 
ntingly on the ear As Miss Hats nly fifteen years 1, he 


was truly remarkable 


The faculty of the institute consists of Victor Baier, Gus 


tav L. Becker, Edward J. Groebl, Claude Holding, Magda 
Buedel and Henry C. Hill 


Concert-Direction Gottschalk. 


TELEPHONE CALL: 659 MADISON SQUARE. 





Caste Avoress: “GOTMUSIC.” 


TAKE pleasure in announcing to the musical profession at home and 
5 abroad that, after sixteen years of alliance with leading musical 
managers of Europe and America, I have established a Concert-Direction 
under my own control’to provide musical artists for Opera Companies, 
Oratorio and Choral Societies, Festivals, Clubs, Concerts and Churches. 


Re-engaged PETSCHNIKOFF, the -famous Violinist—available 


from January 10 to April 10 only. 


Full list of Artists under my sole management will be published later. 


Address Suite 805 & 806 Revillon Building, 13 West 28th St., “iri wc. NEW YORK. 





J. V. GQOTTSCHAL SE. 
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TWO TRIBUTES TO THE 








Paderewski. 
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- STEINWAY UPRIGHT. 


Rafael ‘Joseffy. 
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[TRANSLATION. ] 


Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons, New York: 


Gentlemen—1 should feel very much obliged if you would 
do I care for the upright which I used for 


during my absence look over the 


I use in Tarrytown. P: articularly 
ld not as yet like to have replaced by a new one 

few words about your uprights, upon which I play as 
You have also in these instru- 


Steinway pianos which 
many years, and which I wou 

In this connection I feel impelled to say a 
frequently and with as much delight as upon your glorious grands 
ments (the uprights) reached the highest point of pe rfection. They possess the same bewitchingly 


beautiful tone and matchless action. I remain, with kindest regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 


TaRRYTOWN, N. Y., June 1900. 
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From Paris. 


PARIS, May 20, 1900. 

N interesting concert, which drew an immense 

A crowd, almost purely French, to the Salle 

OS Erard this week, was a soiree, musical and 

dramatic, given by M. Emile Bourgeois, chef 

du chant and d’orchestre at the Opéra Comique. Mlle. 

Hatto, Madame Bourgeois, M. Hekking, M. Fugere, the 

Coquelins and several dancers were_among the artists. A 

number of the works of M. Bourgeois were given, and re- 

ceived with great pleasure. He is a favored composer 

here, his works being very attractive. M. Bourgeois has 

resigned his position as director of summer orchestra at 

Royat, and M. Narcisse Brument, known to Americans, 
takes his place. 

M. Brument, by the way, was the chosen chef d’orches- 
tre at the recent fetes, at the Llysée Palace. The following 
program was played and applauded, and the genial director 
much congratulated. M. Brument was director of the 
theatre orchestra at New Orleans last year. He would 


like much to return to the States. 


Marche Héroique, de Szabadi.............ceeccccecccccecvcees Massenet 
Ouverture de Phédre.......... jipdadtaseantechacetacnbsguaaan Masseanet 
Sat GE in stk biia £60004 dobsenvahereediaieserivesipiemel De.ibes 
CROUES deesceseucs ptibdes dead dedoinadaberwahabettn txbetennre Delibes 
Couverture Ge TRAGMONGs <cccccccccscscvapcecscvessceses sous «--. Lhomas 
Fragments de Mazeppa.... sovbevigee ees deceee ame De Granvdal 
Ballet d’Etienne Marcel....... ee ee 
CE CI aio cnn b cide bas covcresdecotbekscedsveedeceate Wagner 
OCIS FEM 506 Rods etHaweds pccebbdccscevevecconene .. Massenet 


M. Brument, chef d’orchestre. 


M. Réné Foumets sang at the American Artists’ Asso- 
ciation last week, and gave great pleasure to the students, 
who all greatly admire him as singer and as man. He is 
a most interesting talker, an ardent admirer of Napoleon 
and of America, and would make one of the best of 
teachers if his high position did not engage all his time. 

\ brilliant pupil of Madame Colonne, a Russian, Mlle. 
Vera Eigena, was the sensation at the last Figaro Five 
O'clock. In an arioso by Tschaikowsky, and Elizabeth’s 
‘Prayer,” she showed to advantage the admirable train- 
ing and style of this popular professor. She nad previously 
been applauded at the Colonne concerts, and is sure of a 
bright future. Madame Colonne is in a position to do so 
much for her pupils besides teaching them that she is really 
a fortune to a student. She is more than that; a serious, 
earnest friend, who never tires of thinking and doing for 
their advantage. 

By her kind intervention her pupil, Mlle. Relda, has 
again been heard in the grand presidential fétes of the 
Hioctel de Ville 

lhe jJuif Polonaise is being warmly discussed in the 
salons. The difference of opimen in regard to it, by musi- 
cians of equal knowledge but different temperament, is 
interesting to remark. It is indicative to those who read 
between lines. 

People do talk so much nonsense, that is, so aside from 
the lines, in their march toward the light. For they are 
ill going that way, whether they will or no. 

M. Guilmant had many visitors in his organ loft on 
Sunday. He played the finale of his sonata, No. III., and 

piece by Chauvet, his predecessor at the Trinité. He 
was in good iorm, and 1s looking remarkably well. 

\ Frenchman on the Exposition grounds, reading on 
the top of one of the music trunks “Sousa,” asked what 
it stood for. One of the boys standing by responded 
romptly: “Stars of United States, America.” 

Sousa is the “Clou” of the Exposition. His influence 
s one of the most healthy in the whole place; frank, honest, 
hearty and innocent gaiety 
s more idleness than study in this art life over 
re, did people but believe it. In many cases the art 
study life is but a cloak for arrant shiftlessness. 
nightingale in the Bois begins to sing at 10 o’clock 
exactly, sings till midnight, ceases till 2, when he con- 


nu his song of love till 4, and is again silent. His 


heart is his timepiece. 


Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





MARGUERITE———— 


FRE GLING - NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 





MUSICAL COURILR, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


All people think they aré doing right, no matter what 
‘they do. Metternich, when reproached for his treatment 
of the Napoleon boy, called God to witness that he was 
doing “his duty” and working for the “good of his coun- 
try.” 

A Frenchman, member of the Board of Trade here, 
rich, intelligent, refined, artistic, speaking only yesterday 
of the Dreyfus case, insisted (still) that a ball should 
have been sent through the man, innocent or guilty, at 
the first sympton of danger to the prestige of the Etat 
Major. 

“Principle or no principle, crime or no crime,” he said, 
“always cover the cause!” 

Is it believable that such a thought should find place 
in a human intelligence at this age of the earth? It does. 

A charming girl pianist, Miss Mary Hollister, has had 
a great grief come into her life just at the threshold of 
her career. Her fiancé, also a musician, has suddenly died, 
and she returns to America, finding her life in ruins about 
her. Should this fall under the eyes of any who may 
come across her, let kindly sympathy and whatever light 
they may possess be used in helping her find the way 
again. Such things are awful. She was married the day 
before his death at his request and is Madame Janoffska. 

The annual piano concert of Mlle. Berthe Duranton 
was most interesting and well attended. A Sonata for 
piano and ‘cello, by M. Chevillard, was on the program, 
and was seemingly enjoyed. A Brahms Quartet (G minor), 
Finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Quartet, “Death of Isolde” 
and a Galatea by M. Dubois were other numbers. The 
young lady played admirably and was well sustained. 

Mile. Girod’s last concert was a brilliant success. She 
played the following program. The audience was endless 
in compliment and the city press unanimous in proclaim- 
ing this artist one of the most promising now before the 


public: 
Pamtaisic en Ut... .ccccccscccccvscvcccscccccccsecessvceseerssosces Schuber: 
I cu cutccatenstienhbcsccewncetooeesecs senceeguceeens Schumann 
PROGID weievcssctcedevesccurce P 7” ied Schumann 
| een Seekndeesedutscsinieagemnaee Chopin 
IMprompty ......cecccecccccccccscececcccccecesseesesetecses ..--Chopin 
ON 2. 5: etc cradhendéapecbaesssuadeesersconevecseoeussnune .---Ch< pin 
Théme et Variations..........cccccccesccccccccccccscccceescces Chevil ard 
PPO soccer cccedbcceseaceetevecccosescocesuosesepesoepegtos® Chausson 
Walnd Citletic ass Ce dcccdeccccecsccotescecsccssasodesebostess Faure 
Lisz: 


WRITES ho ko vccncdccecspecevecsccosccceeses 
BONE. conse atthe tbnreest cep esesceneces weicacesansnsammuene’ 


Miss Margaret Goetz, the well-known singer, has passed 
through Paris en route for home from Germany. 

Axel Engberg leaves shortly for London and Scotland, 
where he takes a needed vacation. His wife accompanies 
him. He has been studying faithfully here with M. Bouhy. 

Most interesting news comes here of, the successful 
school cf S, G, Pratt, of New York. Mr. Pratt has va- 
rious interesting works on hand, of which, without doubt, 
much will be heard before this year is over. 

The reception musical recently spoken of as being given 
hy Mlle. Mendes, a pupil of M. Dubulle, was given by 
Mile. I. Mendes, not the Dubulle pupil, but a pupil of 
Madame Viardot, a first prize of the Conservatoire, who 
has sung at the Opéra, and is Officier d’ Academie, and is 
now established at 32 Rue Langier as professor de chant 
Mile. Mendes possesses the esteem and admiration for 
Madame Viardot which all friends and pupils of this re- 
markable woman share. 

Miss Garden, whose courageous entry upon the stage oi 
the Opéra Comique as Louise caused so much talk and 
surprise a while ago, is pupil in stage work of M. Emile 
Bertin, whose excellent school of mise en scéne has been 
recommended here for the past four years. 

M. Bertin was himself a celebrated tenor for years at the 
Opéra Comique, where he is now stage director. Relda 
was likewise his pupil, also hosts of successful pupils al- 
ready mentioned here. among them many Americans. An 
artist and teacher of experience and knowledge, M. Bertin 
is a good and useful friend to our young people. 





ments in Boston. She sang under the direction of Henry 

Gordon Thunder in Philadelphia, where she sang the solo 

parts in Mr. Gilchrist’s Forty-sixth Psalm, among other 

things. 

Miss Pauline A. Wiseman is one of the most serious 
and progressive of the immense class of M. De Traba- 
delo in Paris. Her teacher speaks most encouragingly 
of her progress and prospects. She is now studying 
“Mignon,” having just completed Michaela, in “Carmen,” 
both in French. She has hosts of friends at home who 
will be interested to hear good accounts of her. She has 
already made many here, being a lovable and interesting 
girl, highly gifted in many ways, but most concentrated 
upon her vocal studies. Her address is 20 Rue de la 
Source, Auteuil, Paris. 

The oratorio “Judas Maccabeus” is of the music chosen 
for the Gutenberg fétes in June. A chorus of Haydn with 
800 singers will also figure. 

The supplemental auditions of the “Damnation of Faust” 
drew the largest houses of the Chatélet concerts this year. 
Marcella Pregé, pupil of Madame Colonne, was the Mar 
guerite. This young lady’s triumphs through the Continent 
are well known. 

A curious case came up here in connection with the 
“Tristan and Isolde” representations by M. Schultz and the 
late Charles Lamoureux. It seems that a gentleman and 
his family, who had secured seats at expensive rates, 
reached the theatre after the closing of the doors upon the 
first act. But as the act of a Wagner opera means the 
greater part of the night, the music lovers were forced to 
pass the time (long enough inside) outside in the foyer. 
The man brought suit for the recovery of his money 

The judge decided that as the man knew the rules of 
such a concern and was not on hand at the hour appointed 
this indicated a “voluntary abstention” from the house and 
a desire rather to escape the ennuis of the early scenes of 
Isolde’s strange wooing. Consequently judgment was ren 
dered for the company, and the poor retardataire was 
obliged to add the costs to his musical deficit. 

The latest is the “Lassalle School of Singing and Acting.” 
The amiable artist intends adding a sort of pension to the 
institution, after the fashion of the Conservatoire of his 
day. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that Mr. Gailhard, of the 
Opéra, expressed much regret at the extinction of this an 
cient method of caring for the youth of the provinces dur 
ing their study term in the big, bad city. He charged this 
as one of the reasons why provincial singers did not flock 
as formerly to Paris and the consequent comparative dearth 
of singers to-day. 

M. Bruneau asks that the students of orchestra direction 
at the Conservatoire be allowed to direct the original works 
of the composition class and of the Prix de Rome class, in 
stead of old and known compositions. There is much rea 
son in the suggestion. 

“Oh for the deep inclination I had for*sleep during that 
Wagner duo!” cried a victim of insomnia. “Oh for that 
delicious possibility of profound slumber !” 

The reprise of “Charlotte Corday” at the Comédie Fran 
Gaise caused a slight flutter of sensation. Among the spec- 
tators was a grand niece of Danton! ; 

Peopie’ are congratulating Madame Litvinne upon her en 
gagement at Brussels. They are likewise congratulating 
Brussels. 

Sims Reeves has secured a pension of 2,500 francs a year 
This, however, should not be any encouragement to musi 
cians to be careless in money matters or to be improvident 
as to the future. 

A subvention of 75,000 francs has been granted to the 
Cairo Theatre. 

The tenor, Riviére, has returned from Cairo, where he 
has been having a successful season. 

The Minister of Public Instruction gave a grand dinner 
this week to the art leaders of the city. Among the 
guests were M. Rougon, M. Gailhard of the Opéra, M 
Claretié of the Comédie, M. Carré of the Opéra Comique, 





Miss Gertrude Rennyson is filling profitable engage- 





CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 





Broadway and 25th St. 








M. I. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal instruction. 


Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 
Teacher of Mme. Gzngvzja JoHNsToNE-BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 

Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York, 
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Mr. Ginisty of the Odéon, M. Dubois, M. Bernheim, the 
commissaire of the subventioned theatres and the ‘‘doyens”’ 
of several artistic institutions 

A welcome because intelligent arrival at the Martini 
school of Mime (pantomime) is Madame Janthe Vignier 
the Mme. Vignier is here 
to inform herself on new and best points of this valuable 
her duties 


Her 


Her early education was had in 


well-known Delsarte teacher. 


study and to perfect herself personally for 


She is an enthusiast of this class of studies. studio 
is at 324 Fifth avenue 
France and Germany, and she is post graduate of the New 
York School of Expression. She is in good hands in the 
Mile. Martini. More 


de Beriot gave a concel 


school of later 


M. Chas 


piano pupils this week which was largely attended, and as 


of his Conservatoire 


is usual with this professor, highly appreciated. The con 
cert was given at Salle Erard. Twelve pupils took part 
and with them the young artist, R. Vinés, one of the 


launched in 
3eriot 


finished pupils of M. de Beriot, who now is 


the musical career, giving his own recitals. M. de 


has a special class in sight reading 


Theatre Tickets a Contract. 


N interesting case has just been decided in 

Paris. In October last a gentleman, desir- 

i ous of seeing the first performance of “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” at the new theatre by the 

Lamoureux Company, bought two boxes with four seats 
in each. He paid 320 francs for them. He and his friends 


came to the theatre in the evening, a few moments after 


the performance had begun. Admission to the boxes was 


was 


any 


him during the first act, and his attention 


the 


refused t 


called to a notice on tickets which prohibited 


admission to the house during the 
The first act of “Tristan and Isolde” 


performance. 
lasted more than an 
hour, and the pre- 
ferred to leave the theatre with his party, and he demanded 

but the 
brought 


gentleman, under these circumstances, 


that the price of the boxes be refunded company 


I 


an action 


The 


and there upor 


if the theatre 


declined to do so, 


which has been decided in favor ¢ judge 
in his decision stated: 

“The 

paid, it is likewise a contract between the buyer and the 

There was clearly printed ticket 

the admissions which could not have escaped 

The intended by this 


admission ticket is not only a receipt for the sum 


seller 1 warning on the 


respecting 


the plaintiff's notice defendants 


method to assure the success of the performance of a work 
which was given for the first time, unabridged, on the 
Paris stage, and wished to give the fashionable public 
that was present the quiet and rest which are naturally 
necessary when people wish to hear the artistic music of 
the German composer and form a correct judgment 
thereof. The gentleman, moreover, voluntarily abandoned 





the performance, for, after the first act, he would have been 


admitted, and as he had not hurried himself sufficiently 


to get there in time he clearly proved that he himself did 


not care much about hearing the whole work; conse 
quently, the case is dismissed and the plaintiff is con- 
demned to pay the costs.” 

Notice ! 


There is a letter for Miss Georgia Yager at THe Mus! 


cAL CouRIER office. 


SOUSA ano tis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
EUROPEAN TOUR, 1900 : 


May 5-15, PARIS EXPOSITION June 14-17, 
May 16-17, Brussels June 18, . 
Mayi8, . . . . Liege June 19-22,. 
May 19, June 23, 
May 20-27, . June 24, . | 
May 28-June 4, June 25-27, Frankfurt 
June 5-6, June 28, . Wiesbaden 
June 7-8, June 29-July 1, Cologne | 








. Dresden 
Nuremberg 
Munich 
. Wurzburg | 
Bad Naucheia 


Juno, . . . July2, . . . En Route 
June 10-13, . Leipzig July 3-15, PARIS EXPOSITION 


Management: 
EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
Astor Court, New York. | 





‘The Morgan (Quartet. 
HE Joseph 


which uses 


Hall 


special 


School of ( 


Joachim 


name of Joachim 


arnegi 


the with 
sanction, is fairly well known to the musical and 


rhe 
who 


lines of the 


general public conductors are Geraldine 


Paul M 


ing up a school on the 


have been quietly build 


Hocl 


however, that the 


and rgal 


Schule, of Berlin 


con 


school 


Very few persons are aware, 


tains, under regular practice, one of the best string quartets 


in the country 


After two seasons of studio and residence engagements 


and private subscription afternoons in Carnegie Chamber 


Music Hall this organization, composed of Geraldine Mor 


gan, first violin; Paul Morgan, ‘cello; Eugene Boegnet 
second violin, and Fritz Schaeffer, viola, will enter the fiel 
next season with a series of public concerts at Mendelssoht 
Hall. This should be welcome news to connoisseurs in this 
style of music. Few organizations have had such advan 
tages as the Morgan Quartet, namely thorough training 


added 


specific 





from childhood in general musicians! 


culture in their chosen field of work in one of the best 


schools in the world 


he 
founded in Berlin forty years agi 


art of quartet playing, as every musician knows 


was by the celebrated 


violinist Joseph Joachim and his associates. An undisputed 


yre-eminence in this branch of art has been maintair 


has been the 
Morgan to 


the advantages 


the present day. It 
Paul 


years i 


them from that time to 


singular good fortune of and Geraldine 


participate for over sixteen 


association of training with the Joachim Quartet 


The Morgans 
f 4] 


foremost representatives ? America ol tne 


are thus to be regarded as among tl 


Joachim 


This experience acting on the 
} 


method of violin playing 

served to adequately 

the 
VW 


hubert [endels 


talents of two gifted musicians, has 


equip them for their work of interpreting quartet 
scores of Haydn, Mozart, B« 
whole 


In 


ethoven, Sx 


sohn and the repertory of art music for bowed in 


struments dentally, the instruments are a factor, for 


Miss Morgan is the fortunate possessor of a valuable 
Stradivarius violin, while Mr. Morgan’s ’cello by the 
celebrated Testor« 

[he work of this organizatior remarkable for ensem- 


ble, tone and enlightened expression of the composer’s 


heir reading belongs to a high order of his 


the 


deas in their characteristic 


intention 


rionism, of which aim is to present the composers’ 


aspects, in contrast with salon 





playing, of which the ideal does not go beyond smooth 
ness of musical utterance, specific beauty of musical tone, 
ind, of course, ensemble. The Morgan Quartet will nat 
urally appeal to lovers of this beautiful art (a larger body 


than is commonly supposed), and as real attainments al- 


liant future for 





ways tell the long run, we predict a bril 


the 





new organization 


Here are two press notices: 


Were it not for the warm weather nd f the fact that it is prac 
tically impossible t attract a audience at this tail-end of the 


; 


arge 


of people v indoubtedly have been pres 





season, a large 


ent at the chamber music concert given by the Morgan String Quar 








tet at the home of Mrs. J. W. Miller, on East Thirtieth street 
esterday afternoon [his quartet is an entirely new organization as 
far as public concerts are concerned, and has for its moving spirit 
the eminent inist, Geraldine Morgar By reason of her r 
years’ thorough training under the greatest master of Germany 
Joseph Joachim, “‘iss Morgan is peculiarly well fitted to lead sucl 
a quartet. She has an excellent knowledge of the best in musica 
terature, which, combined with her rare attainments as a violinist 
ire sufficient assurance of the artistic excellence ! any organization 
of which she may be the originator 

Miss Morgan has for her associates her brother, Paul Morgan, the 


Season 1899-1900. 


soowrew-ZEISIEL 


BLOOMFIELD: 





——_ oS 


For Terms and Dates 


APPLY TO 


Dr. C. L. PERIN, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, - NEW YORK 
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cellist; Eugene Boegner, second violin, and Fritz Schaeffer, viola 
They, together with the other eminent artists, w give next season 
eries of ten chamber music concerts, the programs to be made 
f the standard compositions of this genre The concerts w be 
given on Wednesday afternoons, at 4:45 o'clock, at the home of Mrs 
J. W. Miller, and will be by subscription only In order to intro 
themselves as an organization, the quartet gave a delightful 
rogr t Mrs. Miller’s yester ufternoor n which the gave 
proof that they already | ess all the requisite characteristics 
f good quartet playing—that ely an-cut phrasing, an inteilj- 
gent and thoroughly m r concept f the works produced 
and ulmost perfect ens« ‘ This quartet deserves to be we 
nized next season.—Evening Sun, May 24 
Ouartets by Schubert ar Mendelssohn were ed at the second 
bscription concert of the Morgan String Quartet yesterday after 
n in the Carnegie Bb ling rhe fea e of the « cert as the 
I fs tbert’s ve uartet in A nor wi he genius 
f the « poser c ed w the ve hestra usion 
ver the tur thinne het r string 
Ihe performance w a treat. Such vitalized ton clear in 
te gence in score reading ne doc hear every ay ochumann 
ed e quartets “four-leaved clovers On n moderation can 
we « ° * the beautifu e say peaking of quartet con 
ert Composers always go away after the fir reviewers after 
e second, ard it is only a patient amate I car port a 
third Evidently 1 mposer 4 reviewers were present yester 
lay, for everyone stayed t he end!—Evening Post, Ja ry 30, T8909 
Kaltenborn Concerts 
alicndorm CCTIS. 

} tenbor rts 
econad we { Naitenb« cert 
he St. N Garden broke all records 
ul attendance and it I in 
mit it d by M Ka nbort Sok 

ts appeared every night during the week 

On Monday ev Renaud, a young 

anadian pianist, ‘ rt tist 

ide a decided ir ying proves un 
f 1 n flouris} 

oked-for surpris« vance irish « 


ame to New 


umpets tl young man < York 1 eve! 
efore he seated hmiself at the piano his modest and 
efined appearance won for him hundreds of admire 


Mr. Renaud touch at once 
He is 


imple for the compositions he gay 


revealed a 


When he did play, 


lovely I poetic and sympathetic 





player with a technic 

His first number on Monday night was the Chopin Noc 
turne in F sharp major, and this was followed by the 
Polish composer's | le No. 3, op. 10. Mr. Renaud 
also played a composition by himself, a Valse Caprice 
and this delighted the audience and earned for the pianist 


hearty recalls Mr. Renaud played 


Mendelssohn's “Songs Without Words.” 


ny night of the 


several 
ne ol 
5Ca 


the second sympl 


Tuesday evening 


son, Mr. Renaud was again a soloist, and his numbers were 


the “Reverie” in A flat, by Schuett, and “En Rout by 
Godard. Max Droge, the ‘cellist, was the other soloist on 
[Tuesday night, and his number was Golterman’s ‘cello 
Concerto 

The chief work upon the program Tuesday was the 


Mr 


spirit, and in 


Kaltenborn 
the 


I'schaikowsky 


conducted the beautiful 


“Symphony Pathetiqu 


composition with 
second movement particularly distinguished himself 


Meyn 
Friday evening Mr 


Heinrich sang at the Wagner concert Thursday 


Renaud made his third appear 
the 


night 


ance as soloist, playing with the orchestra Schumann 
Concerto in A minor 
Another Friday 


group of Grieg compositions played in honor 


Mme. Flavia Van den Hende 


feature of the program evening was a 


of the 


com 


poser’s birthday the ’cellist 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 

Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 


I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 
STUDIO: 


S51 East 64th Street, 


Western Managers; 


Eastern Manager: 





New York, 








Address: 


a IO) eet FT. 


Letter Box 


38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y 
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was the soloist at Saturday night’s concert, and her play- 
ing aroused considerable enthusiasm. In the first part of 
the program Miss Van den Hende played the Romance 
from the Gotterman ‘cello Concerto and Popper’s “Spanish 
Dance.”’ Her encore piece was the Romance by Fischer. 
After the intermission Madame Van den Hende played ef- 
fectively Fischer’s “Hungarian Dance.” Compelled to play 
again, Madame Von den Hende gave Godard’s “Berceuse.” 

Sunday evening the concert was opened with a group 
of compositions by Charles Gounod and these were 
played in memory of the French composer's birthday. 
The Gounod group included the Festival March, the over- 
ture to “Mereille,” the hymn to “St. Cecilia,” the “Faust” 
Fantaisie and the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” The lat- 
ter was beautifully sung by Miss Beatrice Fine, a soprano, 
who came to New York from San Francisco. The im- 
portant orchestral numbers Sunday evening in the second 
part of the concert were the Prelude and Finale from 

Tristan and Isolde” and Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Os- 
trow.” Mr. Kaltenborn also made a “hit” with the 
Brahms Hungarian dances Nos. § and 6. 

A choral society, under the direction of William H. 
Humiston, was the feature of the concert Monday night 
of this week, and Master Carl Klein, the violinist, was the 
soloist last evening (Tuesday). Reports of both of these 
concerts will be published in THe MusicaL Courier next 
week 

To-night (Wednesday) a program of popular music will 
be given, and Mr. Kaltenborn himself will play as solos 
a group of short violin pieces. To-morrow (Thursday) 
is Wagner night. A brilliant program has been arranged 
for next Sunday evening. 

As announced elsewhere in to-day’s MustcaL CouRIER, 
Leopold Winkler, the distinguished pianist, will be one 
of the soloists. Mr. Winkler will play with the orchestra 
the E flat Concerto of Liszt. Emil Hofmann, the bari- 
tone singer, the other soloist, will sing the aria, “Why Do 
the Nations Rage,” from “The Messiah,” and a group of 
songs in English and German. 


Des Moines Auditorium Burned. 


National A. of M. T. Will Be Held at Chautauqua 
Park. 


DES MOINES, la., June 17, 1900. 


HE Des Moines Auditorium, the largest convention 
hall in the State and one of the largest buildings of 
its kind in the West, was destroyed by fire this morning. 
It is thought that the fire was caused by crossed electric 
wires. The loss was about $40,000 with $26,000 insurance. 
The National Association of Music Teachers was to hold 
its annual convention in the building this week, and there 
is no other building in the city large enough to hold the 
convention. The musicians are already arriving. It was 
decided to-day to transfer the meeting to Chautauqua Park 
and Foster Opera House. 

The board of directors held a meeting this afternoon and 
decided ‘to begin the work of reconstruction this week. 
The building was built by popular subscription, and a mass 
meeting has been called for to-morrow at which money will 
be raised to rebuild. 





F' YR SALE—Whole or half interest in successful school 

of music in Denver, Col.; splendid opening for pi- 
anist, vocalist or violinist to secure one of the best posi- 
tions in the West on easy terms. Address “School,” care 
Montelius Piano Company, Denver, Col. 


ERICSSON | | 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 


Chautauqua Summer School of Music, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., July 7 to August 17, 1900. 





FACULTY. 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, PIaNo. I, V. FLAGLER, Organ. 
Chicago, I}. Auburn, N. Y. 
FERDINAND DEWEY, PIaANo. J. HARRY WHEELER, Voice. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 
Mrs. E. T. TOBEY, PIANO, L, 8 LEASON, Vice Dean. 
Memphis, Tenn, Philadeiphia, Pa. Harmony. 
80... MAR OSSON, VIOLIN. CHAS. KE. ROGERS, Barp 


Cleveland, Ohio, Goshen, Ind. INSTRUMENTS, 
Mrs anna > egg _pOneRason, Harp, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo. 
Vellsville, N. Y.. 
ym. H. R. PALMER, New York City, Methods, Theorist and Conductor. 
Tuition, $10.00, which pays for ali Classes, Lectures, Kecitals, Concerts, etc. 
rivate Lessons Extra. For descriptive catalogue, add 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, General Offices, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





New York State 
Music Teachers’ 
Association. 


Twelfth Annual Meeting. 





Official Program. 


HE twelfth annual meeting of the New York State 

Music Teachers’ Association will be held at Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 
26, 27 and 28, 1900. 

Officers for 1899-1900—President, Thomas Impett, Sem- 
inary Conservatory, Troy, N. Y; secretary-treasurer, F. W. 
Riesberg, 954 Eighth avenue, New York 

Program Committee—Frank H. Tubbs, George C. Gow 
and William H. Berwald. 


Official Program. 


June 25. 


4:00—Meeting of vice-presidents. Business. Appointment of com- 
mittees. 
Banquet Hall of the American-Adelphi Hotel. 
8:00—Banquet. Report of committees. Addresses. 


First Day, Tuesday Morning, June 26. 


g:00—Organ prelude. Prayer, Rev. M. Delos Jump, of Saratoga. 
Address of welcome, the Hon. John Foley, president of the 
village. Response, President Thomas Impett. President's 
annual address. Statement of secretary-treasurer. Report of 
committee on legislation. Awarding of the Mrs. George 
Tracy Rogers prizes ($25 in all) to three vice-presidents. 

Organ solo, Caprice............. Wolstenholme 


Report of specialist committees. 
Organ postlude, Scherzo Symphonique........... 
Miss Clara Stearns. 


a 





Tuesday Afternoon. 


1:00—Piano recital by William H. Sherwood, of Chicago (Director 
Sherwood Music School, Fine Arts Building) 
Beurrée, A minor, from Second English Suite...... Te 


EEE dane cduncdgoatacsksdcavarcorsvonte eetue .-Schumann 
Allegretto, from Eighth Symphony................+eeeeees . Beethoven 
(Arranged by Liszt.) 

Octave Etude in E flat, op. 48, book 2, No. 7.........ceseeeeees Kullak 
Eine Faust Cverture...........csseceees seedaebedecsarecteneay Wagner 
(Arranged for the piano by Hans von Bilow.) 

Preluaes, op. 28, Nos. 16, 23 and 24..... choees dovexcewseestees Chopin 
tae tt Be, Gi Dia cecceccnccsevccccccccescevetocvesevesccseeves Chopin 
Etudes, op. 10, No. 11, and op. 25, No. 9 (Butterfly)........... Chopin 
Menuett (for orchestra) in B major... .ccccccccccccccccseccscs Bolzoni 
(Arranged for piano by William H. Sherwood.) 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, op. 36, No. 4.......cseceeeeeeees Strong 
SW, si sinta cideroudedbeds cocetcencencecesenes Tschaikowsky 
Dies Gralee TEM, Gm. BOe, The. Giasccccccsccscccccvcscessccsses Raff 
Se, GH 6 Ti von Keen vc cderccecoiscctinnicdans Liszt 
Fees GOMER, GI Dba occ cccccivecesectaceesersecscecosnces Dupont 


2:45—Public school session. Class exhibition—Students from the 
Saratuga public schools under the direction of George C'ay- 
tor. Flint. Chorus singing—Choir of 500 children from Sara- 
toga public schools, Tali Esen Morgan, director. Addre:s. 
Tali Esen Morgan, New York, “Music Teaching in the 
Schools.” Address, Miss J. Ettie Crane, Potsdam, “The 
Evils of Chorus Singing in Schools.” Address, Sterrie A. 
Weaver, Westfield, Mass., “Does School Music Pay? If 
Not, Why Not?” Address, Miss Mary Fidelia Burt, New 
York, “Sight Singing and Ear Training from Kindergarten 
to High School.”’ Discussion of above addresses and public 
school music generally. 

5:00—Meeting of vice-presidents. 





Tuesday Evening. 
8:00—Schubert Society Concert. Schubert Society of Schenectady 
(thirty male voices)—William G. Merihew, director; Miss 


| 
| 


JOS. S. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


Exciusive Management : 
A. FISHER, 
20 West 94TH Srreer, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils. 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 251. 











Grace Rathbone Patton, soprano; Mrs. Hattie Leonard Col- 
burn, pianist; Ben Franklin, tenor; Fred. Kassebaum, vio- 
linist. 


Past cong, Goring Ie Comne:......cccccccccsesccccces bsceé vodpod 
Schubert Society. 
Re, TE: OF TEs 640 sink 500% che IR 
Miss Patton. 
Part song, The Long Day Closes....... 
Schubert Society. 
Pane: GOON is sie oe ccdecincasencecstecccoccescesnesecess Liszt 
Mrs. Colburn. 
Aria, Onaway, Awake, Beloved (from Hiawatha’s Wedding 


Wekerlin 


Sullivan 


WORMED ve cncececdeGdevetvbeeeescestes -Coleridge-Taylor 
Mr. Franklin 
Violin— 
Concertino, op. 14...... : Ortmans 
Notturno, op. 9, No. 2 i ee jaeb .....Chopin 
Mr. Kassebaum. 
Part-somg, Te Letter, .csscecccsvccccnsesovcceccce ....Hatton 
Schubert Society. 
Piano, Polonaise in E flat, op. 22...... Chopin 
Mrs. Colburn 
Songs— 
Love Me or Not....... , ; Secchi 
Madrigal : , Harris 
Mr. Franklin 
Part-song, Twilight... . Hatton 
Schubert Society 
Violin, Cavatina, op. 134, No. 2........ : Bohm 
Mr. Kassebaum 
Songs 
Thou Art So Like a Flower Chadwick 
Irish Folksong...... : . .. Foote 
Love Is a Bubble Allitsen 
Miss Patton 
Cantata, Nun of Nidaros ‘ sicue ; Buck 
Incidental solo by Mr. Franklin 
Schubert Society. 
9:45—Reception at the American-Adeiphi Hotel by the ladies of 


Saratoga 


Wednesday Morning, June 27. 


»:00—Business meeting for active members only. Selection of place 
of meeting for 1901. 

10:00—Round Table Sessions. (Placards will announce the room in 
which each is held.) 

Piano department—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, chairman. Speak- 
ers and subjects: Mrs. Hattie Leonard Colburn, “Economics 
in Piano Technic;” N. Irving Hyatt (to be announced); 
Miss Pauline Jennings, “Humor in Piano Music; Frank J 
McDonough, “Preparing Pupils for Public Playing.” 

Voice department—Louis Arthur Russell, chairman. Speakers 
and subjects: Tom Ward, “Personal Idiosyncracy in Teach 
ing Singing; Mrs. Carola Loos-Tooker, “Mission of the 
Singing Teacher;” Dr. John C. Griggs, ““Treatment of Reg 
isters and Tone-Color;” Mme. Luisa Cappiani, “The Miseries 
of Teacher and Student.” 

Organ department—Carl G. Schmidt, chairman. Speakers and 
subjects: Herve D. Wilkins, “The Organ Music of the Fu- 
ture; Fred. A. Fowler, “Electric Organs;” J. C. Ringwald, 
“The Organ Music of J. S. Bach 

11:30—Organ solo, Fantaisie and Fugue, G minor Bach 
J. C. Ringwald 
11:35—Essay, “Schumann and His Followers,’ Jaroslaw de Zielinski 
Discussion 
12:15—Organ solo, Concertsatz, E flat minor..... . Thiele 
Mr. Ringwald 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


2:00—Miscellaneous Concert: Miss Frances Miller, soprano; Miss 
Anna L. Johnson, contralto; Willis Bacheller, tenor; Walter 
Stanley Knowles, tenor; Dr. John C. Griggs, baritone; Dr 
Henry G. Hanchett, pianist; violinist; George Coleman Gow, 
accompanist. 
Faust’s Death (scene from Goethe’s Faust)..... 
Dr. Griggs 
WS MO vied ons sccnncacecsansyasensecs ; = , —_—— 
Songs— 
Hindoo Chant.... seisaer 
Te Be ersacctecstaccess iudikdiaawas 
Thou Art So Like a Flower...... he 


.... Schumann 


.. Bemberg 
Campbell 


Burnham 
Miss Johnson. 
Fantaisie in Form of a Sonata, B flat minor, op. s.. . Saran 
Dr. Hanchett. 
Dich Theure Halle (from Tannhauser)....... sieaed Wagner 
Miss Miller 
Songs— 
Hosanna .. bodes cs ccndbhceveseteeseblseaksoun -...++..Granier 
IES. Sedeceisicccacapeubinevebdisseceitesiedeceodsis Blumenthal 


AIULF 


HJORVARD, 


Che Eminent Scandinavian Pianist. 
First American Tour, 1900-1901. 
REPRESENTATIVE: 
mM Ss. HARTE, 
Low’s Exchange, 1123 Broadway, NEW YORh. 








LEOPOLD — 


GODOWSKY 


ADDRESS : 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 
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Violin solo..........++++- , peed —- —“—. — 
Songs 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree. 
The Old Plaid Shawl 
O, For a Day of Spring.... 
Mr 


MacDowell 

. Haines 
chides ..- Andrews 
Bacheller 


Piano soli 


Nocturne in C minor, op. 48, No. 1 Chopin 
Waltz from the opera Faust +“ Gounod- Liszt 
Dr. Hanchett 
Songs— 
Two songs from As You Like It Gow 


Under the Greenwood Tree 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 


*Twas in a Land Chaminade 





Dr. Griggs 
Aria, Swan’s Farewell, from Swan and Skylark Goring Thomas 
Mr. Knowles 
Songs 
He Loves Me... . Chadwick 
A Song of Dawn llitsen 
Miss Miller 
Aria, O Don Fatale, from Don Car Verdi 
Miss Johnson 
Aria, Celo e Mar, from La Gioconda Ponchielli 
Mr. Bacheller 
4:00—Lecture, recital on “Russian Music,”’ “Folksongs,” “Amateur 
Composers,” “Classic Composers New Modern School, 
Platon Brounoff, of New York 
4:45—Organ recital by Dr. Gerrit Smith and George W. Chadwick, 
assisted by Miss Marie Keller, mezzo-contralto, and Willis 
E. Bacheller, tenor; Miss Clara Stearns, accompanist 





Toccata in E sartlett 
(Written for Dr. Smith.) 
Eurydice (a Fantaisie) Chaffin 
(Written for Dr. Smith.) 
Solo, O Divine Redeemer Gounod 
(Violin obligato by Robert E. Foote.) 
Miss Marie Keller 
Allegro in F Guilmant 
(Written for Dr. Smit 
Scene Oriental Kroeger 
March Pittoresque Kroeger 
(Written f Dr. Smit 
Solo 
Willis E. Bacheller 
Fifth Organ Sonata Mendelssohn 
George W. Chadwick 
Solo, In Thee, O God, Do I Put My Trust Spicker 
Accompaniment of strings and organ 
Miss Keller 
Prelude and Fugue in D Ba 
Mr. Chadwick 
Wednesday Evening. 
Grand concert Troy Choral Club (eighty voices), Allan 
Lindsay, director. Soloists, Miss Frances Miller, soprano; 
Miss Alice F. Chamberlain, mezzo-contralto; William J 
Sheehan, baritone; Miss Bertha Bucklin, violinist; Miss 
Clara Stearns, organist; C. A. Stein, accompanist The Troy 
P 1armonic String Orchestra, Robert E. Foote, leader 
Dramatic Cantata, Fair Ellen Bruch 
Miss Miller, Mr. Sheehan, orchestra, organ and Troy 
Choral Club 
Organ solo, Allegro Vivace (Fifth Organ Symphony)....... Widor 
Miss Clara Stearns 
Songs 
The Old Head of Kinsale Moir 
Nottingham Hunt Bullard 
William J. Sheehan 


Part-song, Night Rheinberger 


Troy Choral Club 
Violin solo, Adagio and Moto Perpetuo, from Third Suite .Ries 
Miss Bertha Bucklin 


Ave Maria (sopranos and strings) Schubert 


Estudiantina (female voices).. Lacome 
Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby Sullivan 
Troy Choral Club 
Part-song, Germanenzug (war song of the Germans) Lund 


Male chorus, soprano and baritone solos 


Trahison Chaminade 
Miss Chamberlain 
Abode Tannhauser) 


Troy Choral Ciub 


Chorus, Hail, Bright (from .. Wagner 


Thursday Morning, June 28. 


9:00—Business meeting, election of officers and unfinished business 


10:00—Round Table Sessions 


Piano department—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, chairman. Speak 
ers and subjects: Adelbert B. Kingsley, “Position of Piano 
Music Among the Aésthetics of Life;’’ Mrs. E. S. Burns 
“Kindergarten Method;” Oliver W. Halstead, “How to Ove 
come Common Faults in Piano Playing Edward Mayer 


hofer, “The Pupils’ Recital: Its Difficulties and Advantages 





Voice department—Louis Arthur Russell, chairman. Speakers 
and subjects: Dr. Henry W. Giles, “Purpose of Vocal 
Physiology; Miss Anna L. Johnson, “Teaching of English 


Greene, “Blending of Voices in En 
William G. Merihew, “The Italian 
Mrs. Pearl Leigh Carleton, “Shorthand Music.” 

Carl G. Schmidt, chairman. 
George W. Chadwick, 
‘The Boy Choir;” 


in Songs; Herbert W 


sembie Singing ;” Idea; 


Organ department Speakers and 
Transcriptions ;’ 
Mus. Voc., 


“Organ 
Gerrit Smith, 


subjects 
Clement R. Gale, 
“Proper Size of Church Organs.” 


University department—George C. Gow, chairman. Speaker 


and subject: William L. Tomlins, “Normal Methods in Mu 
sical Education.’ 
11:30—OUrgan solo 
11:35—Essay, Progressives vs. Conservatives, F. W. Wodell, of 
Boston 
Thursday Afternoon. 
1:30—Recital by the Bucklin-Gale-Littlehales Tri 
Mrs. Orrie Kinsey Taylor, soprano 
Trio for violin, ’cello and piano, op. 42 Gade 
Three songs by Von Fielitz 
Orpheus with His Lute.. Sullivan 
Mrs. Taylor 
Trio in D minor, op. 49 ove ‘ Mendelssohn 
30—Miscellaneous concert Miss Margaret Gaylorde, soprano; 
Miss Martha Miner, soprano; Mrs. Orrie Kinsey Taylor, so 
prano; Miss Dora Taylor, contralto; George Leon Moore, 
tenor; Robert Hosea, baritone; Miss Lillian Littlehales, vio 
neellist; Miss Florence Traub, pianist; Miss Florence Gale, 
pianist 
Piano 


Chopin 
MacDowell 


Revolutionary Etude 


Concert Etude 


Miss Traub 
Songs 
Mir Traumte von cinem Kénigskind Hadley 
The Nightingale and the Rose Park 
Miss Miner 
Song, Serenade.. I'schaikowsky 
Mr. Hosea 
For ‘cello and piano, Polonaise Brillante Chopin 
Miss Littlehales and Miss Gale 
Songs- 
Marquis Bergers (Louis XV.) Vieu 


La Chanson des Braisers Bemberg 


Miss Gaylorde 


Songs— 
Nocturne Chadwick 
Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvorak 

Mr. Moore 

Songs from Fair Gretta Von Fielitz 
Miss Taylor 

Piano, Novelette, F sharp minor Schumann 
Miss Gale 


Song, Chanson Provengale Dell’ Acqua 


Miss Miner 


Death Nothing Is but Cooling Night MacDowell 
Rhapsodie, N« Liszt 
Miss Traub 

Songs— 
The Ring Schubert 
Elegie (violin obligato) Massenet 
When Thou Art Near Russell 
The Post ; Schubert 

Mrs. Taylor 
Violinist, Mr. Trevelyn; accompanist, Mr. Russell 

Cold Gile, AGRON. ccccccccccccccccccccesesesensccveccoesovcsses Bizet 

Tarantelle Fischer 


Miss Littlehales 


>ongs 
The Fairy’s Lullaby .Needhan 
Love Song Liddle 
May Day.: Walthew 


Miss Gaylorde 
Aid to the Zsthetic Education of the 
Manchester, of Philadelphia 


4:00—Essay, “An Musician,” 
Arthur L 
4:30—Piano recital 


Arthur Whiting, of New York 


Rhapsody, E flat, op. 119.. ..- Brahms 
Intermezzo, C major, op. 119 Brahms 
Intermezzo, E major, op. 116........ seas Brahms 
Andante and Scherzo, from F minor Sonata..............++++++ Brahms 


Serenade ..... Rubinstein 

Mazurka, B flat Paderewski 

Suite Moderme, OP. 15... 00 cccsccccocsccscescoscvvests Whiting 
Thursday Evening. 

Grand fin concert, Choral Evening. Festival chorus of 160 

yecially selected voices, William L. Tomlins, of New York 





EARL 
GULICK 


The Boy Soprano. 
Uratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 
eee 
Summer Address : 


Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D. 0. S., 


467 Bedtord Avenue,’ 
‘BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 
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HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 








Residence Studio: Carnegie Hall. SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 





OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL (Beigian schoo). 


STUDIO: 810-814 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 
OVIDE MUSIN, Professor in Chief of the Violin Department of the 
Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium. 
CAR’ HASSELBRINK, Soloist and formerly Concert-master 
per Von Biilow, Max Bruch, Leopold Damrosch and Anton 





GASTON DETHIER (Professor of Harmony), Golden Medalist 
of — % Conservatory and Organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York 


INSTRUCTION FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISHING. 


for Celebrated exponents of the 8Schonl, 
al Con- | De Beriot, Wieniawski, Prume, Vieuxtemps, 
, Hasselbrink, Marsick Thomson, 

Vanye, Wratr 


cast = DUFFT 


BASSO. 
Concert and Oratorio-_Festivais. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Pupils also 
entrance at 
servatory at Liege, 














director; A. R. Houghton, chorus master; Miss Martha 
Miner, soprar Miss Maud Kennedy, soprano; Miss Dora 
Taylor, contralt George Leon Moore, tenor; Richard 
Hosea, baritone; ( rrevelyn, violinist 
S $ er the Rose Maiden: Soprano, Miss Margaret Gay 
ic ntralt M Anna Laura Johnson; tenor, Willis 
E. Bacheller; baritone, Robert Hosea 
Violin so 
Romanza in G Russell 
Polonaise Russell 
Mr. Tre Mr. R 
Soli 
Al so, from Mag I € Mozart 
Polacca, from Mig Thomas 
Miss Kenned 
»ongs 
Danny Deever Da s< 
Young R ard id Englist 
M Hosea 
Songs 
Als die alto Mutter Uvorak 
My Heart Sings Chaminade 
Spring Song.. Hyde 
Miss Miner 
Aria, Winterstiirme (Walkie Wagner 
Mr. M re 
Aria, Lascia chio pianga, from Rinald Handel 
Song, Beneath the St Russel 
M Dora Tay 
Violin sol Andante and Finale, from First ¢ er Bruch 
Mr. Trevely 
ong 
If | Were a Rose Liddle 
Before the Dawr Chadwick 
Mr. Moore 
Cantata for chorus pran ntra ten : ba r 
s 4 gan The Rose Maid Cowen 


Notes and Anouncements. 
Membership. 


Any person may become a member of the association by 


the payment of $2. The fee for renewal of membership 
iS $1 
Transportation. 

Reduced rates are guaranteed on all New York State lines 
of travel; one and one-third fare for the round trip. Se 
cure a Trunk Line certificate from the ticket agent when 
purchasing your ticket, paying full fare. The certificate 


must be signed by the secretary-treasurer and the agent of 
the Trunk Line Association at the meeting on Wednesday 
Return tickets will be obtainable within three days after 
the close of the meeting at one-third the regular fare, good 
only for continuous passag¢ 

D. M. Kelsey, cha an local executive committee, will 
give all desired information relating hotels or boarding 
houses 

Banquet. 

The officers’ banquet on Monday evening will cost $1.50 
per plate and no members will be excluded provided they 
send in their names in advance, to President Impett or 
Chairman Kelsey This should be done at once The 
banquet will begin promptly at 8 o'clock, and those stop 
ping at the headquarters hotel who attend the banquet will 


not be charged for the regular supper 


Reception. 


The ladies of Saratoga will tender the members, a recep- 


tion at the American-Adelphi Hotel after the Concert, 


Tuesday evening, June 26 
Single Admissions. 


j f - 


admission tee ol 25 


An all 


Wednesday and Thursday afternoon sessions and 50 cents 


cents ior morning and 


for Tuesday afternoon recital, and all evening concerts will 


be charged those who are not members of the association 


This includes the general public 


Reserved Seats. 


It has been deemed advisable by the Executive Com 
mittee n view ¢ the notable distinction of the artists en 


AMY ROBIE 


Solo Violinist. 


ad22/\eece 





Now... 
Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
ress 


255 West 4th St, New York. 











147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 





Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor. lor. William Cummings. An‘ oinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and Europe 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Ave., New York. 
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gaged, to continue the plan of reserving the seats in the 
main body of the house, including the first two rows in the 
balcony, for evening performances, at the uniform price 
of 25 cents extra. Membership tickets, however, wiil ad- 
mit to all parts of the house as usual, and the general ad- 
mission price will be as above stated, 50 cents. 

Members may reserve seats without extra charge, by 
showing membership card at ticket office, each card rep- 
resenting one seat. For further information address F. 
W. Riesberg, secretary-treasurer New York State 
M. T. A., 954 Eighth avenue, New York. 





Huss Pupils’ Recital. 


¥ HE pupils of Henry Holden Huss gave a recital at 
Carnegie Chamber Music. Hall, on the evening of 
June 7, before an audience that taxed the capacity of the 
pretty music room. Franklyn Wing Riker, tenor, assisted 
the young instrumentalists in a program unusually at- 
tractive, as will be seen from the following list: 

Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger......++-.+++++++++ Wagner- Bendel 


Frank Hazen. 


First movement of Concerto in A, MBO ccc cccccccccsocccesccsMOeENt 


(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 
Miss Elsa Hoxsey. 
First movement of Concerto in G minor, op. 25....+++.++.» Mendelssohn 
Miss Bessie Warren. 


The Swatt...c..cccccccscccccceseccccccscccccssasesecesscsrssseeesees Grieg 


Franklyn Wing Riker. 
Finale of Fantaisie in C major, Op. 17-..++e++eeeeeeeeeeeee .Schumann 
Miss Isabel Davis. 


First movement of Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35.---++--+++++++ Chopin 
Miss Helen Rapallo. 
Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkire........-+++.+++++ Wagner-Brassin 
Miss Mary Wilson. 
Polonaise in C sharp mimor, Op. 26...+.ecceeeeeeereeeeerersreecs Chopin 
Miss Helen Carpenter. 
Ballade of the Song of the Syrems.......seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeerreeeers Huss 
Franklyn Wing Riker. 
Romanza of Concerto in E minor, Op. I1...-eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees Chopin 
Mrs. D. L. Pierson. 
Waltz in E minor, op. posth........cccceceeeeerereeceereeeseeees Chopin 
Ferdinand Himmelrich. 
Nocturne in F sharp major, op. 15, NO. 2...scceeseeeeeeseeeeees Chopin 


Mrs. Thomas Moore. 
Allegretto Scherzando and Presto from Concerto in G minor, 
OP. 22.cccccccccerceccccnecccseccenececsneeceeeecseeeress Saint-Saens 
Miss Harriet Pratel. 
(The orchestral part on a second piano.) 
Henry Holden Huss. 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 


A number of the recent press notices of Madame Bishop 
were printed in the Chicago correspondence lately. The 
following was inadvertently omitted: 

Mrs. Bishop was permitted to exploit that versatility in which 
artists all delight. She sang opera, she sang oratorio, ballad and 
berceuse, as well as concert solo, brilliantly dramatic. Verdi's 
“Pace, Pace, Mio Dio,” began her numbers, a group of. songs— 
Chaminade’s “Summer,” Grieg’s “Ivano” and her own “Baby in 
the Moon”—followed. By request she sang Handel’s “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth.” She closed with Liza Lehmann’s “En- 
dymion,” a recent composition warmly praised abroad. 

Throughout her various media Mrs. Bishop proved what strength 
her soprano possesses, what breadth, how decisive, even militant, is 
her attack, how entire is her self poise. A considerable degree of 
pliability was enforced by a technical control evincing long, conscien- 
tious study. Mrs. Bishop was received with the utmost cordiality, 
and was, of course, recalled. Although she sang “The Messiah” 
number by request, it may be questioned whether her voice, far more 
dramatic than spiritual, was in full accord with the inspired exalta- 
tion of Handel’s devotional credo. More declamatory, therefore 
more befitting the temperament of Mrs. Bishop, was the Lehmann 
“Endymion,” although its range presented a peculiar test. On the 
other hand, it was a caressing lullaby that the soprano gave as “Baby 
in the Moon,” a pretty song, of which the singer was also the com- 
poser.—St. Paul Express. 


ASSOCIATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


489 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 





Special to Teachers. 
H. W. Greene's /6th..... 
Annual Normal Session. FULL COURSE FOR $50.00. 


Including three private lessons, a recital, a lecture, and 
a criticism class each week during the entire session. 


Subjects: Voice, Piano, Violin, Theory and Sight Singing. 
The work comprehends the exact needs of teachers. 
and is arranged to illustrate the best methods o: 
carrying on their work. 

Applicants accepted for shorter periods at the usual Summer rates 


Address H. W. GREENE, President, 
489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


June 1st to August 1st, 1900. 











J. FRED——=——_> 


WOLLE, 


Address : ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREA", 131 East 17th St., New York. 


The John Church Company’s 
Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 





Pen itd Pian 6 ccs eaten 0006500 isos esncteceevessecssbents Chaminade 
Miss Field, Mozart Club (April 7)............+.. Johnstown, N. Y. 
But Who Shall See?............ peatnnuntnethtinesesacel Ad. M. Foerster 
Miss Angie Maud Rogers (May 19).....+.....se00005 Pittsburg, Pa. 





Tier Fe intcemiie eek cri sevvsccestiastcthintes Ad. M. Foerster 

















Miss Angie Maud Rogers (May 19).......+...+ssese Pittsburg, Pa. 
BOGE sss vo cvcnevcecaccdccsedooccssovecssvoccovcvooscese W. H. Sherwood 
Miss Lucille Corbett (May 19).........-csescceeeeees Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pe I OE i ibn cdinn ot c teisanedsetinncstchevetnbionssicen 
Fe. Bic BRN CIR BD sive cccevesevctancewics New York city 
DOIG sdcccnvcsoccesncsccccencsccsnveavnsvesostantectsanee’ Chaminade 
Miss Cora Maxwell (June 8).........0.sseseee Buckhannon, W. Va. 
WA Ci tintin nce ccncecnsecccesoncesssocceppnsemescacnne Chaminade 
Miss Ada Graham (June Q).........sseeeeeees Buckhannon, W. Va 
Ee DR OF Taine sc cn cvevccsnsescesesscqveesess Hamilton Gray 
Miss Margaret Kevekordes (June 14)............. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Give Us Love and Give Us Peace.......cccccccsscccccess E. R. Kroeger 
Misses Florence and Mary Teal (June 14)........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
DR Danced poribecnsavetdccetsaccvcsedssedeasccis -Chaminade 





Miss Pauline Schryver (June 14) Cincinnat:, Ohio 





Crcccccvocs Chaminad« 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Se TG BE TI on ov ctecctctecnccceocncs 
Miss Alma May Dial (June 14) 











OE 0 Wide cvercocscssanscscnccsvascuncmetenieion J. P. Donnely 
Miss Mary Howe (May 28)...........sescssscccees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bacalh of the Tite G6 TERIOR. 6. cs csosccccccccoosccessccce David Davis 
Schubert Club, male chorus (June 4)......... Grand Rapids, Mich 
PED ‘ccnniveuntennanscesnabbubandatctnckninadaddusdcacsuce Damrosch 


Francis Campbell and Schubert Club (June 4), 
Grand Rapids, Mich 





DN icdigshtadebenisitcibostninsiddeecedsontetteatrtaiia E. R. Kroeger 
Miss Edyth Evelyn Evans (June 4).......... Grand Rapids, Mich 
Saleen Cla Cees Boose. ccccccccsscccccess Grand Rapids, Mich 

PE ik caisssck céctitenedincsdesestctessdesesieieaned D' Hardelot 
Miss Phena Stranzinsky (June 1)..........ee0e.eeeeee Dubuque, Ia 

Biew Bapeatans Wier Ws BOWS aiiscccc ss vecscdccccccvsccccosses Hawley; 


Masten DB: Gosem Gees 8) occ cccsccoccccvesccses 





Fe I ear csistder nin bovscbcsdds cosdcisecushdonncane Nevin 
Miss Maude Vincent (June 7)................ Buckhannon, W. Va 
BE SE Dida dicdabesincaiasssicrccsicnvedaesedsaned Chaminade 
Miss Elizabeth McCormick (June 7)......... Buckhannon, W. Va 
indus cocecssnestesnaaanenrbanuiee abated Chaminade 
Douglas Lane (June 13)...........+0+0+ New York Masonic Temple 





secceececeeeceeeeees Margaret Lang 
George Holt (June 19)..LIllinois Teachers’ Association, Springfield 














Eee Sr Fei ccssscacccocce inboseveveotoseseucocenseneebed Dudley Buck 
Richard Byron Overstreet (June 14)....... ..»»Rio Grande, Ohio 
As 55st asitodeasdeasdéanswes Pocccveceseseooocoseseeesees Hawley 
Richard Byron Overstreet (June 14)..........-- Rio Grande, Ohio 
The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest..........cecseeeeceess Parker 
Richard Byron Overstreet (June 14).........+.- Rio Grande, Ohio 
Ci hiisiest testis eks edeccccesesesces eeoueeseeees Sousa 
Kaltenborn Concert (June 13)..........-sssceeeceees New York city 








Hadden~Alexander’s Season Continues. 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander gave the closing recital at the 
Peebles & Thompson School, her second appearance 
there this season. She also gave a recital at the Blind 
Asylum, which was greatly appreciated by those unfor- 

| tunates. 

| Mrs. Alexander announces a special summer course, 
| and may be found daily until further notice in the Powers- 
| Alexander studios, than which a cooler spot cannot be 
found. Some prominent teachers from out of town have 
arranged to be with her for higher study this summer, 
Mrs. Alexander’s well-known pedagogic ability attract- 


Music in Brooklyn. 


N previous occasions THe MusicaL CouRIER 
has referred to the excellent performances by 
the Boys’ Band of the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, of Brooklyn. This company of 

juvenile musicians has been thoroughly trained, and as 
the rehearsals are regular and thorough, the ensemble has 
reached a degree of perfection which should make some 
of the musicians in regular bands blush with shame. Last 
week this company of talented Hebrew boys played at the 
Garden Fete for the benefit of St. Mary’s Hospital, a 
Roman Catholic institution by the way. The playing of 
the lads was gratuitous, of course, and while there were 
many other attractions, the music by the band proved one 
of the greatest features of the three days’ féte The 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum is in the vicinity of the Roman 
Catholic Hospital. The physicians and Sisters at the lat- 
ter institution and the orphans and officers of the asylum 
are warm friends. The friendly relations existing between 
these Roman Catholics and Hebrews should make the 
sticklers for orthodox technicalities feel very uncom- 
fortable. 
* * * 


A musical festival was given Tuesday evening, June 12, 
in the chapel room of All Saints’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, on Seventh avenue, corner of Seventh street. The 
program arranged by Dr. Alexander P. McGuirk, the 
organist and choirmaster of the church, included selec- 
tions by Miss Grace Clare, soprano; Miss Evelyn Quinn, 
mezzo soprano; Miss Margaret McDonald, contralto; Dr. 
McGuirk, tenor, and A. G. Cunningham, basso. The 
closing number, “Tarry with Me,” by Gounod, was effec- 
tively sung by Miss Quinn and Dr. McGuirk 


* * od 


Musicians from Brooklyn and Manhattan appeared at 
the musicales last week give for the benefit of the 
Nassau Hospital, at Mineola, L. I. The prime movers 
in the affair were the members of the Woman’s Club, 
Floral Park, a pretty suburb of Brooklyn. The concerts, 
given in connection with a lawn party, took place at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, at 7 o’clock and 9 o'clock in the 
evening. The classical program given indoors at 7 o'clock 
was as follows: 

Piano duet, Magic Fire Music.. — Wagner 
Mr. Glose and Miss Glose 
Tenor solo, Salve Dimora (Faust).... Gounod 
. George Seymour Lenox 
Piano soli- 

Cradle Song : apes Chopin 
Prelude....... wale oar ; .. Rachmaninoff 
Miss Augusta Glose 
Piano solo, Rigoletto Fantaisie.......... Verdi-Liszt 

Adolf Glose 


Piano duet, Ritt der Walkiiren................... .. Wagner 
(Arranged by Mr. Glose.) 
Mr. Glose and Miss Glose. 
Tenor soli- 
The Lotus Flower. ated ote .»»»»Dr. Hamlet 
Peteses FE Baws Wath veccccevtcwsses ocives ; ..Dr. Hamlet 


George Seymour Lenox. 


BERTA-GROSSE-THOMASON 
School for Piano, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
i. ’., Mme. Berta-Grosse-Thomason and As- 


sistants. Theory, Harmony and Composition, 
Mr. W. E. Bassett. Tuition, per term, $15 to $40. 








SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 


ELSIE RAY 


EDDY 


SOPRANO. 
Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 
272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 

















MADELINE 


SCHILL 





Concert Pianist. 








>— 





272 West 86th Street, NEW YORK. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, = 
Elington (PIANQS,  RtexArSE 
Valley Gem) CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sss 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 
EASE 


IANOS. 





Factories: West 43d Street. 


NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879 


HERMANN Wotrr. 


| MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica, Courier. 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. | RS Band Instrun 





The ¢ 





Office and Salesro:ms: 109 West 42d Street, 





Gorn any Berlin am F wellstrasse 1 
Cable Address: Mus kwolff, Berlin x 
_ —— G THOMAS. 
Propri Manager of the Philhar- | border 2 bet 9; ee 
mon Ce Berlir he new Subscrip Sis 
tion ¢ Ha 1 ] istein H 
Hall, I 
Sole representative of most « the lead nthe sonia - — - 
ing artists, viz : Joachim, d'Albert, Staven-| MADAME FEF LSE = MATHIS, 
hagen, Mm Carrefio Ml! Kleeerg Dinan ics 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, E1 Goet the , : 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Manager heweamias 
of the Am rican on of Josef Hotmann DRESDEN. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasat “eh ; aoa a 


Principal Ageacy for Music Teachers. ' 
Apply for Catalogue. ; vated Eng , joey ye, Boar, 
| G. FORD, Werd », D len 
D. M. LEVET TT, 
Season 1598-1899 and 1899-1900 with the MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, | 
| OLD ITALIAN METHOD, 


BERLIN. 
Director of the Dresden Kotzebu 
VARETTE STEPANOFE, Scheel! ef —e-see wALPURGIS ove... — 


lien 
Berlin. Charlottenburg. ( ar 





pene WALPURGIS STR., 201. 


CONSERVATORY OF PUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/IY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


gw Ws (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 





DIRECTORS Ph. S rwenka, Ir Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschr 
PRINCIPAI KACHER OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr Go ids hm = Dr Alfier Dr. Kleefeld 
tudy of parts Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke 1 g 4 A ‘ R ( ersinger 
Franz Betz Pr al tea s of the ¢ servatory C. Ansorge Ph S has wenka, Prof ane r Schar 
wenka, I[mperia R ( rt P W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M “eo Mahr Miss Elisabeth Jeppe 
Zajic Gr: uenberg, Mr Scharwenka-Stresow Van L Grunicke Dr 
H. "Ge dsohmidt, Mss Lina Beck x he y~ a A SUCHER Vocal and Musico-Dramatic > Teacher. | 
Prospectus grat Ho f | 





eer The Conservator of Music. 


PROFE SSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





e \ I { nS 
e Vecal S$ R ] era ng 
‘ e e e “re are 
for Ita ense e 
e sing 8 x 
g sof 
\ e le Summer 7 A I a ex e a 
r ( c \ e 2 ark a 
ce a K $ 4 
$ f 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Cemplete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all chestral 
instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ELE ME INTAR Y 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOI 

Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prof. Ludwig Bussier. Hans Pfitzner, Prof 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher, Felix Ehril. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—Fraaz 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, et 





Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time 
hours from 11 a. m. tol p. m 


Consultation 
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BESSON & CO., Ltd., Lor n. Celebrated Proto Carrie ' ' te stock of In rted Sheet 
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CARL FISCHER, 6 and ‘8 Fourth ‘Ost NEW YORK. 


Harelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EYERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








Italy. 








Coacert and Theatrical Directien: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondirelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


gements manage nd negotiated 


w ¥ Kk 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singin Study of Re 
e ect > . Pat Gerster Nevada. Calvé 
S Me Nor 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Fiorence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


1 ritone in some of the most important 


\ 
pe 


S tice 


Care of Musical Courier 


5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


Medeme ELISA FIASCHI, 


e Lawoprt) 


ervatory of 
Ml 


Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 

ELEGANCE OF " ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION 

yin l I German, English 

PLORENCE: 13 Vie Garibaldi. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


five years M D tor the 
«e r 
nN 
y { 
e and 

4 I { AD \ 

&* M 
4 I an 
n the 
ed 
a 

I 
MILAN. 


| Theatrical Agency Fano. 


«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in Italy 
The journal most widely circulated. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(EstTascisHep 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directresse. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methcds of Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ n Vi nee Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestra Instruments Theory f Mu En 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physica! Culture 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 

Students are prepared for positions in Sct ‘ 
and ¢ eges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 


Concert or UOratori 





Geudente fram the ow and + nity, as well as 
at any time during 

Y e a home in the 
an ursue 

t { the Direct 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Feurth and Lawrence Streeta, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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THE MUSICA 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT > 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avecnuc. 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





KWABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CBLEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


pass appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Resvonsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, ANDO 16-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





